

If it costs 46% more to repair a car today 
than in 1961, what about a telephone truck? 


With 100 million phones to 
care for, our fleet now numbers 
110,000 trucks. 

And with auto repair costs 
rising 46% since 1961, you can 
imagine what that's done to our 
budget. 

We've been doing some of our 
own repair work, but our costs 
went up just as much — from $230 
to $340 per truck. 

Our total running expenses 
from $612 to $823 a truck. 

And to get the money to buy 
new trucks, we’re having to 
borrow at interest rates that have 
almost doubled since 1961. 

Despite rising costs like these, 
residential telephone rates have 
gone up only 8% overall since 1961. * 

And long distance rates have / 
actually gone down. While the / 
cost of living has gone 
up 37%. ^ 

Obviously, this can’t go on. 

Because the cost of providing 
you good telephone service is going 
up, telephone rates are going up, 
too— but based on the last ten 
years, far less than most things 
you buy. 

AT&T and your local 
Bell Company. 


#1971 
Consumer 
Price Index 
Up 37% 

1 1971 

Phone Rates 
Up 8% 
(C.P.I.) 




Our powder will get you drier 
than just your towel. 


Alter you dry off with a towel, 
you're still wet. And that can make you 
mighty uncomfortable all day. 

So tomorrow morning, after 
your shower, and after your towel, dry- 
off with (jefmtcttt Baby Powder. 

ft picks up where your towel 



leaves off. Because it g^ts at the mois- 
ture your towel leaves behind. 

(jcfmion* gets your entire body 
drier. Sa l fely and naturally. 

And it’s no big deal to try it. 
There’s probably a package sitting 
around your house right now. 


hmon 



Smith-Corona: the graduation gift to help 
make sure there’s another graduation. 


Congratulations. 

Its not every day your son becomes 
a Freshman in college. 

You know, of course, the work is 
going to get a lot tougher. 

Which is why a Smith-Corona makes 
an ideal graduation gift — it can help 
with school. 

Tiike spelling. (A typed word that’s 
misspelled just begs to lie corrected.) 

Our electric portable can save time, 
too. (A student can learn to type 
twice as fast as he can write by hand.) 

Creative thoughts can’t slip away, 
either. I A typewriter accepts every 
idea as fast its it's thought up.) 

This can all add up to Organization. 

And with the right amount of appli- 


cation and ability, you can look 
forward to the next graduation. 

But why Smith-Corona? 

Because all typewriters are not the 
same, that’s why. 

If you compare durability, porta- 
bility and features, plus our years of 
experience in making portables 
(especially electrics), you'll know why 
more jjeople in the world buy 
Smith-Corona Electric Portables than 
any other. _ 

( )ur dealers are in the BBB 
Yellow Pages. 

SMITH - CORONA^ 

We think we make better students. 

We know we make better typewriters. 
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Sport* Illustrated it published 
weekly, except one issue at year 
end. by Time tnc.. 541 North 
Fairbanks Court, Chicago, III. 
60611; principal office Rockefeller 
Center. New York. N.Y. 10020; 
James R. Shepley. President; 
Richard B. McKcough. Treasurer; 
Charles B. Bear. Secretary. Second- 
class postage paid at Chicago, III. 
and at additional mailing office*. 
Authorized as second-class mail by 
the Post Office Department. Otta- 
wa. Canada and for payment of 
pottage in cath. Subscription price 
in the United States, Canada. 
Puerto Rico and the Caribbean 
islands SI 2.00 a year; military per- 
sonnel anywhere in the world $8.50 
a year; all others $16.00 a year. 
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Next week 

NEW TROOPS will be trying 
an assault on Riva Ridge in 
the Prcakness next week. Will 
the 3-year-old champ come out 
of the race with a black eye 
or with the black-cycd susans? 


THE POWERS THAT BE. 
boatwisc: a look at the heavy- 
weights like Miss Budweiser, 
with her Rolls engine, as well 
as a new abundance of ban- 
tams, dragsters and river rats. 

EVEN THE VOW SOYS 
wouldn't know the old place. 
Ron Fimrite reports on the qui- 
et revolution at Stanford Uni- 
versity, and its athletes' dis- 
tinctive attitude toward sport. 


O 1972 TIME INC. ALL RIGHTS RLSLKVtl). REPRODUCTION IN WHOLE OR IN PART 
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DEWAR S PROFILES 

(Pronounced Do-era “ White Label”) 



XERNONA CLAYTON 


HOME: Atlanta, Georgia 
AGE: 39 

PROFESSION: Hostess of her own television show 
(WAOA TV, ATLANTA). 

HOBBIES: Browsing in gift shops and 
art galleries. 

LAST BOOK READ: “ Passions of the Mind.” 

LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Became the first Black 
to have a television show in the South. 

QUOTE: “I get criticism from both militants and 
conservatives, but that's because I don't cater 
to one or the other. It's my responsibility on the show 
to talk to people and find out about their ideas. 

If someone in the audience is upset by a guest's point 
of view, I guess I’d rather risk his anger than 
shelter him from something unpleasant. I believe 
everyone must be heard.” 

PROFILE: A strong, candid individual. A persistent 
charm and personable manner that enables her to 
uncover and engage the best that others have to offer. 
SCOTCH: Dewar’s “White Label” 



Authentic •There are more than 

a thousand ways to blend whiskies in 
Scotland, but few are authentic enough 
for Dewar's "White Label." 

Dewar’s never varies. 
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The subject of C liar lev Willeford's new 
novel, from which we publish an ex- 
cerpt in this issue ( pun? 70). is cock- 
fighting one of the oldest sports in 
existence, ll was a favorite diversion 
of the Romans, and they took it along 
with them when the> invaded I ngland. 
"Cocklighling." says Willcford. "is the 
only sport that can't be lixed, perhaps 
the only fair contest left in America. 
A cock wouldn't throw a tight and 
couldn’t if he knew how." 

Many readers will protest that it is 
not a sport at all: in fact, that no blood 
sport is worthy of the name. However 
well written the novel may be. its theme 
is anathema to millions of Americans. 

C ockiighling is illegal in most states, 
but the law is often not enforced and 
when it is the activity just moves un- 
derground. Willeford’s Cockfixltler is 
a study of human aggressiveness and 
greed, and a portrait of a blood sport 
operating under illegal circumstances. 
Like it or hate it. the game is a dis- 
tinct and flavorful bit of Americana 
that helps remind us of what we have 
been and what we are. 

In the past few years public atti- 
tudes. if not private ones, have been 
changing with regard to sports involv- 
ing bloodshed. This is due in large mea- 
sure to the efforts of very strong groups 
organized to prevent cruelty to ani- 
mals. c levcland Amory . an outspoken 
social commentator, is categoric: "You 
have to think what it would be like to 
be the baited bear, the stuck pig. the 
coursed hare, the wounded cock, the 
exhausted and terrified fox. The peo- 
ple who set one animal against an- 
other haven't got the guts to be bul- 
lies themselves. I hey re just second 
hand cowards." 

Strong words. I or hundreds of years 
others have been less sure of how they 
felt. King Henry VIII. for example, 
though not especially notable for kmd- 
hcartedness. "fell his heart melt at the 
miseries of the cocks, and made edicts 
against cockfights." But he also built 


his private cockpit at Whitehall. This 
ambivalence dislike of blood spoils 
and a fascination with them is com- 
mon to this day . 

There are signs that, for one reason 
or another, many U.S. blood sports 
are truly disappearing, or becoming as 
symbolic as Portuguese bulllighting, 
which always spares the beast. Cours- 
ing. for instance, long popular in Texas, 
is a different game now that jackrabbits 
are becoming scarce, Instead of all- 
out hunts, field trials are held in which 
two grey hounds chase a live rabbit that 
runs olf through an escape hatch and 
lives to run another day. 

F oxes are in short supply in hunt 
country , too. and as a consequence are 
often allowed to go to ground after 
the hunt. The emphasis of the modern 
hunt seems to lie more in testing the 
ability of the hounds to find and fol- 
low a scent, A healthy fox can always 
outrun the dogs if a long run dives not 
lire it first. 

falconry has been legal in most 
states, but this month the TXpartment 
of the Interior put a temporary clamp 
on that ancient and aristocratic sport. 
The l S. has just signed an agreement 
with Mexico making falcons, hawks 
and owls protected species. A permit 
system for falconers is to follow. 

In spite of a softer climate of opin- 
ion. blood sports do survive, marked 
by the aura of ultimate combat that 
has always made them devilishly in- 
teresting, even to those who would rath- 
er climb the nearest mountain on bare 
feet than witness, say. a bullfight. And 
countless Americans still feel deeply 
that hunting can he a noble pursuit. 

One thing for sure, 'i ou won't need 
to see a cockfight after reading C harles 
Willeford's evocative account. ^ oil'll 
know what it's like. 



Onedownsmanship. 



You remember one- 
upsmanship. II the next guy 
vacations in Acapulco, you go to 
Maiorca If he gets a Chevy, you get 
an Olds 

Well, the smart guys, the ones who 
really know how to play the game, are 
playing it in reverse. 

He goes to Acapulco, you go to the 
zoo and a Mexican restaurant It may 
not be quite the same, but no tourists 
in shorts, and you're two grand ahead. 

He gets that Chevy -you guessed 
it, you go for the Honda Coupe 

It costs a bundle less. And it gets up 


to 40 miles to the 
gallon Which adds up to a 
few more bucks a month saved. 
The skilled onedownsmanship 
player takes the money he saves on 
his car and other things and invests 
it wisely 

And one day before too long he's 
got more money than he knows what 
to do with 

And that, dear reader, is how one- 
downsmanship is really oneupsmanship 

The Honda Coupe. Under $1700. 

It makes a lot of sense. 


How can you buy 
the life insurance 
you may need in 
the future if poor 
health makes you 
uninsurable? 

Be sure that you buy a policy 
that includes a guaranteed insurabil- 
ity option. 

Which means that you are guar- 
anteed the right to buy additional life 
insurance protection at intervals in 

later years. Usually up to age 40, in the T ™ “ ““ “ "7" “ ™ “ 1 

1 7 . . . . Mail me a free copy of your 64-page booklet. . 

S3fT)6 SfTIOUnt as your original policy, I Understanding Your Life Insurance 

regardless of your physical condition. . 

Which is very important. Espe- • Name * 

dally when you have a family. | A(KJ | 

If you'd liketo know more about | 
life insurance, send for your free copy J Cllv 
of our fact-filled 64-page booklet, I 
“Understanding Your Life Insurance.' | . ..... 

This will help the next time you have , Institute of Life Insurance 

„ . ... r ^ i ;r_ I Central source of information about life insurance. I 

a talk With one of the trained life in- ■ 2 n Park Avenue Dept B2. New York. N Y 10017 J 

surance agents in your community. — ______ _ . J 



CARRIER’S 
TOP SECRET 
IS OPEN 
TO THE PUBLIC. 


I Carrier's Cosmopolitan is the only 
room air conditioner with a top secret. 

But anyone can see it. Just walk up 
to one. Open its louvered control 
panel door. Push HI-COOL or LOCOOL. 
And the secret is out. 

Through a top drawer panel that opens auto- 
matically. Sends out the cool. Deflected. So there's 
no blast. No cold shoulders. 

Cool, dry air that soars upward to the ceiling. 
Across and down in an arc of comfort. 


You feel the differ- 
ence all over. In seconds. 
With no drafts or hot spots. 

And the Cosmopolitan is very hush- 
hush about it all. 

But there's nothing secret about its 
beauty. Turned off. Or on. 

Come in and check out a top secret 
at an\ of the better appliance or department stores. 
Now . Before there are no secrets left. 

Carrier Air Conditioning Company. 


air conditioning 



Take This Massive 

SOLID STERLING 
SILVER MEDALLION 


Your introduction to Longines Symphoncttc’s “WELLS FARGO 


HERITAGE OF THE GOLDEN WEST 



• A magnificent American walnut 

trama displaying 36 medallions. FREE 
with your subscription We even In- 
clude personalized plaques with your 
name and series number. 

• Luxurious Membership Certllcate 
suitable for framing. 

• Monthly Newsletters keep you up-to- 
date on the progress of your collec- 
tion ... events that could affect the 
value of your series. 

• Beautiful and Informative Booklets 

give information about each person 
and event In the series 


IMPORTANT! WE CANNOT GUAR- 
ANTEE YOUR SUBSCRIPTION UN- 
LESS YOUR APPLICATION IS 
RECEIVED DURING THE 1972 
CALENDAR YEAR. 


LONG1NES SYMPHONI l II ISPROI l> 

TO INTRODL'C E YOU TO A MAGNIFICENT 
SERIES OF MEDALLIONS 

If depict* the history of out nation— as it was when 
that history was being made. Strong.. .determined 
...\iial! W hen hetoism was an everyday occurrence 
...when the determination to lie great was etched 
in every deed. And hete ate those deeds and the 
men who performed them— brilliantly sculpted 
and raptured forever in multi-struck deep relief 
on precious metal in a Sli-mcdal series a* destined 
to grow in stature among medallic art collectors 
as our country itself was destined to grow 

CHOOSE VOI R SERIES IN SOLID STERLING 
OR COLDON -STERLING 
You may take your series in either exquisitely 
sculpted Solid Mciling Silver— or the same supeib 
medal in 2-f-kaiat Gold Electroplated on Solid 
Stciling Silver. 

FANTASTIC REPURCHASE GUARANTEE 
So sure are wc that this Wells Fargo HERITAGE 
OF THE GOLDEN W EST is one of the finest 
examples of Medallic Art. that we guarantee to 
repurchase the completed set, at the purchase 
price, if you arc dissatisfied with it... either in 
growth potential m in any other way .. .anytime 
up to June 30. 1973. 


EVER1 MEDALLION WILL BEAR 
YOUR PERSONAL SERIES NUMBER 

This will Itc etched along its side to bring you a 
completely matched set (considered most valu- 
able to collectors) ...to further enhance its value 
as a treasured artwork today and as a source of 
possible financial growth tomorrow. 

MINTED TO THE FINE JEW ELRY 
STAND \RI»S OF THE W ITTNAL ER 
PRECIOUS METALS GUILD 
Your individually numlicrcd scries will be minted 
to the line-jewelry standards of famous W'ittnaucr 
Jewelers. The medals are radiant works of art that 
you and your family will treasure for years to 
come. ..that could become your family's most val- 
ued heirloom. Along with your first medal, which 
you may keep for just $1.00 (no matter what you 
decide to do about reserving your subscription to 
the series) , you will be sent the second medallion. 
It depicts the startling heroism of the famous 
Pony Express Rider. 

Ex-uninc both these brilliant medallions FREE 
FOR l.» DAYS. The first medallion is yours for 
just $1.00 even if you decide to return the second 
medal and the ".limit frame shown at left, and 
cancel your sultscriplion. 


FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 







FOOTLOOSE 


Cilavcitt County h«rpetologt*t» getting 
aet tor their annual great leap forward 

A frog that is not jumping in Calaveras 
County this weekend is unworthy of the 
species. Mark Twain's durable legend, sire 
to 35 other annual frog jumps across the 
country. Jives on each May in the onetime 
gold-rush community of Angels Camp, Cal- 
if. i pop. 1.147). where the event swells the 
local habitation to more than 60,000 in- 
cluding a couple of thousand frogs. 

With the startling exception of last year, 
these occasions have been sunny times of 
fellowship and sport. For reasons nobody 
fully understands, the 1971 jump was a mess. 
There was the usual good-natured horseplay, 
some drinking and moments of competitive 
passion when the competition started. But 
then the celebration turned nasty. Before it 
was over 141 persons had been hospiiali/cd. 
one youth had died and more than 60 peo- 
ple had been arrested. 

Calaveras County and Angels Camp trust 
this will never happen again. The community 
takes pride in its 40 previous frog jumps 
(not counting the one Mark Twain wrote 
about, which was held in 1 863 ). during which 
the most serious mishap wasa squashed com- 
petitor or two. These past events have at- 
tracted amphibians from 13 nations and 34 
states. Governors and movie stars have en- 
tered. Names of winners have been (lashed 
by wire services to capitals throughout the 
world. This hardly seems like an American 
institution to sully with disorderly conduct. 

What accounts for the international en- 
thusiasm is something other than the pri/c 
money, which in the case of the winner 
amounts to only $300 Not even the nom- 
inal entry fee of S- per frog would encour- 
age more than a handful of mercenaries to 
this remote site. It must then be the knowl- 
edge that this is the Big Apple, the Indy 500, 
the Super Bowl of herpetology. 

A frog may be entered at Angels Camp 
from anywhere in the United Stales, but 
quarantine regulations now make foreign 
starters somewhat impractical. Jump author- 
ities send otT the following instructions to 
would-be entrants: "The frog should be 
packed in a watertight container with air 
holes in the lid and a little wet moss or 
grass plus an inch of water in the bottom. 
He will not need food during the trip, and 
we will take care of him after he arrives. 
But the arrival should be timed so that it is 
not more than a few days before the jump." 
If that is loo much trouble, a person trav- 
eling to Angels Camp may enter and man- 
age one of the "pool" frogs provided at $2 
each by the local Boosters Club. 

If all this makes frog jumping sound like 
a proletarian pursuit, it should be pointed 
out that the masters of the sport go to con- 
continutd 
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FOOTLOOSE continued 


sidcrablc lengths to bleed winners. Entire 
strings of jumping frogs are kept by these 
amateur herpetologists, who try everything 
from beer injections to Pavlovian stimuli. 

The actual competition is simple enough. 

A frog is placed in the center of a large cir- 
cle. then encouraged but not prodded 
to leap. He gets three jumps, and his dis- 
tance from the starting point after the third 
leap is what counts. Frogs have been known 
to execute equilateral triangles, ending up 
at the same spot they began, for a net jump 
of zero. I he present record is a prodigious 
19' 3\4*. set in l%6 by a female owned by 
the Hall-Proctor Stables, the neatest thing 
Angels Camp has to a Calumet Farm. Hill 
Proctor, an airlines pilot, and his brother-in- 
law Leonard Hall, a real-estate salesman, 
both of Stockton. Calif., are regarded as 
the most assiduous and effective scouts in 
frogdonv Their entries have won four of 
the last six contests. 

According to Mark Twain, frog jumping 
got started in Calaveras County when the 
gold miners grew tired of their normal pur- 
suits- poker and braw ling and rounded up 
a few frogs on which to wager. In Twain’s 
legend, a sharpie came through town, chal- 
lenged the champion frog and. when the 
owner was not looking, weighted it with 
buckshot. 

The community organized its fust official 
jumping contest in 1928. an event that drew 
a crowd of almost 5,000. but onl> 51 frogs. 
The winner's mark that year was a mere 
3' 6*. Since then the local Boosters Club 
and other municipal promoters have hyped 
the event into the spectacle it is today. Pro- 
motional gimmicks abound. The Boosters 
once invited a cousin of Twain’s to come 
west from Hannibal, Mo. to throw out the 
first frog (1929), and in the same year they 
formed a vigilance committee to see that 
Al Capone stayed away. In 1930 a frog 
named Budwciscr won the contest, prompt- 
ing August A. Busch Jr. to telegraph an 
offer to purchase the champ. When the own- 
er asked S250. a long silence ensued at the 
St. Louis end of the wire. 

Gary Cooper, filming High Soon nearby, 
tried to get in on the action, but he was dis- 
qualified when he showed up with a toad. 
Arkansas Governor Orval Fauhus sent an 
entry one year that measured 29 inches from 
nose to toes; it didn't even place. In 1966 
Ronald Reagan entered a frog that covered 
all of 2' 10' in its allotted leaps. 

Angels Camp reposes in sonic of Cali- 
fornia's most historic and beautiful coun- 
tryside. but getting there is not really half 
the fun. Sacramento is the neatest major 
airline terminus, and public ground trans- 
port is at best chancy . Hotel accommoda- 
tions arc scarce. The best answer is driving 
in and camping out. At that, it's a better 
deal than the frogs get. 

— Clim Giwickc 


Change 

into something 
glamorous. 



Like a size smaller. 


A few extra pounds here. 

A few extra pounds there. 

And before you know it size 10 
becomes a size 1 2. 

It doesn't require iron-willed 
discipline to get back in shape. 

A few minutes of exercise a day, 
a regular program of physical 


fitness, is all it takes. And before 
you know it, you’ve won the battle 
of the bulge. 

Your doctor will tell you, exer- 
cise can help you feel better, keep 
you more mentally alert, and help 
you live longer. Your heart is one 
of the few machines that actually 


improves with use. 

It’s never too late to get back, 
in shape. If you’re 
serious about it, 
write to us and we’ll 
send you a free 
booklet showing 
you how. 



THE PRESIDENT’S COUNCIL ON PHYSICAL FITNESS & SPORTS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20202 


Suzuki 

introduces 

America* 


An America you’ve probably never 
seen before. 

An America that lies uniting to be 
rediscovered. An America of trees, 
mountains, beaches and canyons. 

And riding a Suzuki motorcycle can 
introduce you to that country— with the wind 
rushing past your face — in pure, open 
freedom. 

And you can do that on any Suzuki 
you ride - from our big touring machines, to 
our trail/ street bikes, all the way to the 
Suzuki minibike we make for your kids. 

Every Suzuki has a two-stroke 
engine - designed to deliver power every 
stroke. They all have built-in mufflers — so 
you can see the country quietly. 

They have an exclusive oil injection 
system called CCl Automatic Lube. 

They have an adjustable suspension 
system, so every Suzuki is not only easy 
handling, but comfortable riding too. 

Fact is, everything about Suzuki is 
built to take on the country. It's the only 
brand of motorcycles that are. 

You can find your nearest Suzuki 
dealer by calling this toll-free number: 
800-631 1972. , 

U.S. Suzuki Motor Corp., 

13767 Freeway Dr.. Dept. 7015, 

Santa Fe Springs, CA 70670. ® 

Suzuki: built to take on the country. 
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Please enroll me in The National Art Museum ot Sport 
in the membership class I have checked below; 


□ FOUNDING (Voting) 

SI 000 00 

G BENEFACTOR (Voting) 
$500.00 

□ CHARTER (Voting) 
$250.00 

Name 

Street 

City 


□ GENERAL (Voting) 
S100 00 

□ SUSTAINING 
S25 00 

□ REGULAR 
$ 10.00 


State 

Checks lor Museum memberships, which are tax deduct- 
ible. should be made payable to The National Art Museum 
of Sport and sent to the Museum at Madison Square Gar- 
den Center. Gallery ot Art, Pennsylvania Plaza. New York, 
NY. 10001. 


Next time you're near Madison Square Garden in New York City, 
drop into The National Art Museum of Sport, which is located 
right in the Garden. You'll see some of the best examples of 
sporting art to be found anywhere. 

Chartered in 1959. The National Art Museum of Sport is 
dedicated to two universal languages that bring people together: 
art and sport. It aims to promote standards of excellence in 
both fields. 

The museum s activities include: exhibitions of sporting art- 
commissioning of new works— competitions for high school 
students— new acquisitions— research and publications. 

Right now, the Museum needs new members. Members are 
admitted free to exhibitions and have an option to purchase 
works of an. At the same time, they have a chance to support a 
program of local and international scope. To join, simply fill out 
the coupon 

sport in art- 
an art museum for 
sports-lovers 
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Before you buy an 
air conditioner, Hotpoint suggests 
you take a long look and 
a short listen. 



Even a short look at a 
Hotpoint Heritage will tell you 
it's one of the best looking air 
conditioners you can buy. You’ll 
be proud to have it in any room. 

And Hotpoint Heritage is 
quieter than a lot of other air 
conditioners. We've engineered 
it to give you cool comfort and 
keep quiet about it. 

There's a Heritage to fit your 
cooling needs for most any room 
size. You can get them in 
capacities from 8,500 to 24,000 
BTU. And they all have 3 fan 
speeds, an 8 position thermostat 
and a flip-out filter which may 
be vacuumed or washed clean. 


Hot itage air conditioners are 
only a part ol a complete line of 
room air conditioners made by 
Hotpoint. 

And, like every other Hotpoint 
appliance— washers and dryers, 
ranges, dishwashers, compactors. 


disposers, refrigerators and 
freezers— they are built for a lile 
of dependable performance. 

And Hotpoint doesn’t love you 
when you buy an appliance and 
leave you when it comes to 
service. Should anything keep a 
Hotpoint appliance from doing 
its job. a telephone call will 
bring a Hotpoint factory-trained 
serviceman to your door. And 
that's a promise. 

Hotpoint 
Customer care. 
Everywhere. 

Fast, dependable service. 
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TALL STORIES 


SCORECARD 

Exiled by ROBERT W. CREAM I R 


Basketball players hovering at or near 
7 feet were very much in the news in 
Southern California during the last week 
oi two. Bill Walton, UCLA's (>'n 
sophomore genius, received a flood of 
press and electronic attention after he 
was arrested during an antiwar protest 
in front of a college building. A cam- 
pus official said. "The only person we 
could sec from inside was Walton. The 
rest were all too small to be seen over 
the chairs, trash cans and benches piled 
against the doors." Los Angeles police 
ordered the demonstrators to disperse, 
and then moved in and made arrests. 
Walton, one of the first taken into po- 
lice custody, was held for several hours 
until his brother Bruce, a UCLA foot- 
ball player, bailed him out. 

Whether the arrest will affect Walton’s 
basketball career is not yet known. Uni- 
versity officials said the incident would 
be investigated and appropriate decisions 
made. In the past such procedures have 
taken months, but eventually some stu- 
dents have been disciplined. Basketball 
Coach John Wooden, asked what might 
happen to Walton, replied. "That's not 
in my bailiwick. It’s out of season, and 
a student's conduct is out of my hands.'" 
He also said, "I was not surprised Bill 
was involved in the demonstration. He 
is an emotional youngster, and you know 
where he stands all the time. He is very 
much against the war." 

Some of those who saw the showdow n 
between police and students say Walton 
was heeding the order to disperse but 
did not move fast enough. "It was like 
a three-second violation." one said. "He 
got caught in the key." 

Farther south, in San Diego, a 7-foot 
high school senior named Ralph Drol- 
lingcr. who had been eagerly sought by 
more than 200 colleges, held a press con- 
ference to announce that he was going 
to follow W'alton. who is also from the 
San Diego area, to UCLA. An assis- 
tant coach from San Diego State, who 
had been trying to recruit Drollingcr. 
emotionally attacked the boy’s decision 
(and later called reporters to apologize 
for the scene he created). Asked if there 
had been illegal offers or under-the-ta- 
ble suggestions, the 19-year-old Drol- 
lingcr said, candidly. "Oh, yes. But it 
was kind of like breaking rules and not 
breaking them because the illegal stuff, 
the gifts and things, were offered by 
booster clubs and not the schools." 


Had he ruled these schools out of con- 
sideration because of such offers? 

"Heck, no." 

His mother said. "Actually. I think 
UCLA followed the rules as close as any- 
body." 

"Oh, I wouldn’t say that," the young- 
ster smilingly commented. 

BREAST BEATING 

Drollingcr’s candor about recruiting 
practices was reflected in some remarks 
made on the other side of the continent 
by an agent who drew up the early con- 
tract between the ABA and Jim Mc- 
Daniels. the player who later drew wide- 
spread criticism for subsequently jump- 
ing to the NBA. In a speech at a ban- 
quet in Virginia the agent, Norman Blass, 
said. "I got Jim McDaniels to leave col- 
lege, and I'm not proud of it. We pan- 
icked. We saw a basketball merger get- 
ting close, and we thought he'd lose a 
lot of money if he waited to graduate. 

"Signing him early was a mistake, but 
keeping it secret was immoral and dis- 
honest. We got caught, but what fol- 
lows illustrates the problem. Here’s a 
young boy who is 6' 7’ or 6'8' when 
he’s 15. and some coach gives him some- 
thing to play ball because the coach 
wants to win at any cost. And this con- 
tinues.” He cited a noted coach who 
left one college for another and who 
took with him to his new job a player 
he had recruited for the first school. And 
a star player who hardly ever attended 
class during his last college season and 
who was eased out of school the week 
the season ended. He charged that less 
than 35 r i of pro athletes have degrees. 

"How," he asked, "are you going to 
teach a boy honesty, morality, legality 
and integrity?” 

THAT'S OLD, MAN 

Talk all you want about rebellious 
youth, it seems more and more that 
the aging are insisting upon their place 
in the sun. For several years there has 
been a championship track meet in 


San Diego for runners and jumpers 
and throwers who arc past 40. and 
there is a National Masters competition 
for overage swimmers, too. Because 
swimmers tend to burst into national 
prominence before they arc well into 
high school and are sometimes thought 
of as waterlogged veterans if they arc 
still competing when they arc out of 
their teens, the qualifying age for an- 
cient mariners is 25. Those of us on 
the far side of 40 are not quite sure w het It- 
er this is comforting or depressing. 

WELL PLAYED, SIR 

Boston’s South Knd has long been not- 
ed for its mixture of races and cultures. 
Irish. Greeks, Turks, Puerto Ricans, 
blacks and more have made their home 
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in this unique, if poverty-level, section 
of the city. Now Jamaicans and other 
arrivals from onetime British sectors of 
the Caribbean arc making their presence 
felt, notably in sport and specifically in 
what can only be called street cricket. 
This has been a late, wet spring in the 
Northeast, but on a rare warm Satur- 
eonilnutd 
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day earlier this month a bemused base- 
ball fan taking a walk in the welcome 
sun stumbled across a slightly corrupt 
form of the ancient English game on a 
side street. His report: 

"A group of mixed races talking a 
vaguely Jamaican brand of English com- 
mandeered one end of the street and 
part of an abandoned gas station. An 
old cricket bat was the only piece of le- 
gitimate equipment they used. The ball 
was an ordinary tennis ball. The pitch- 
er's rubber (I don’t know the correct 
term) was a beer can. The wicket was 
an honcst-to-Ciod empty pizza box 
perched on top of a battered trash can. 
The players took turns trying to knock 
down the wicket, each with one throw 
apiece, and the wicket was defended by 
one batsman with the cricket paddle. 
The players were spread around the 
street, and the ball was deftly knocked 
under cars and up alleys. One partic- 
ularly long shot almost cleared the wall 
of the historical Old South End Burial 
Ground. 

"They had a great time shouting at 
each other, running the ashcan wicket 
off the street whenever traffic came 
through and avoiding anything that re- 
sembled keeping score. What it all 
seemed to prove is that you don't need 
a manicured Little League field to play 
baseball. Pardon me. Cricket." 

TWO WHEELS VS. FOUR 

From Boston, too. comes word that the 
Association for Bicycle Commuting re- 
cently held 25 races between bicycles and 
automobiles from various commuting 
points. Each race covered approximately 
five miles through heavily traveled 
stiects. The bikes won 21 laces, the cars 
three and one ended in a tie. 

THE TERM IS OLD PRO 

A comparison of the aserage height, 
weight, age and playing experience of 
the 26 NEL teams shows, surprisingly, 
that bigness is not all that important, de- 
spite publicity stress on 280-pound be- 
hemoths and coachly comments that a 
bright draft choice will be all right as 
soon as he adds a little beef. The heav- 
iest team in the A EC. the Buffalo Bills, 
had a 1-13 season, and the live bulkiest 
A EC squads, all w ith losing records, in- 
cluded the four weakest members of the 
conference. In the NFC only two of the 
fisc heaviest teams (the Cowboys and 
Rams, admittedly) won more than they 
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lost, hut four of the six lightest did. in- 
cluding the puniest of all. the f alcons, 
who averaged II pounds less per man 
than the Packers. The Packers, the heav- 
iest team in pro football, lost twice as 
many as they won. 

Height had no bearing on success or 
failure, but age or. more particularly, 
playing experience, turned out to be a 
remarkably precise barometer. Of the 
six AFC teams with most experience per 
man, five had winning seasons. The sev- 
en clubs w ith less experience all lost more 
than they won. A similar pattern held 
in the NI C. I ivc of the six most ex- 
perienced teams had winning records, 
while all but two of the other seven were 
losers. 

George Allen could have told you. 

THE KING 

The disputatious Mineral King project, 
the proposed Walt Disney recreational 
area in California's Mineral King Val- 
ley. has been altered considerably, and 
now appears to be going full steam 
ahead. The major change is elimination 
of a S3S million access highway. In its 
stead will be a narrow-gauge electric rail- 
road that will run from California state 
highway I9N into the heart of the val- 
ley. Under the new plan the number of 
visitors to the area at any one time will 
be limited. A Disney official says. "This 
will allow us to reduce the number of rec- 
reational facilities, such as restaurants 
and ski lifts.” 

The Sierra Club, which fought the 
original proposal, has not yet abandoned 
legal challenges to the project, hut it 
was pleased with the revisions. A spokes- 
man said. ’"These changes seem to con- 
stitute an admission that previous plans 
were overblown. By scaling down the 
development and abandoning the de- 
structive road, the promoters are at last 
recognizing there are ecological limits 
to what the area can sustain." 

A DOG'S LIFE 

An ecologist named Alan Beck has been 
studying urban dogs, learning how a city 
stray “survives, gels its food, breeds, 
dies and interacts with other animals, 
including man." He found that strays 
are concentrated in low -income areas, 
probably because there arc more peo- 
ple there and food is readily available. 
All dogs cat garbage, he says, and knock 
over cans to get at it. They find shelter 
under cars, porches, bits of shrubbery. 
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/ Tires that skid cause more acci- 
/ dents than blowouts. That's why you 
/ need Armstrong Rhino Tuff Tires — spe- 
cially built to grip the road for your family's 
protection. For the newest in safe, dependable 
tires — from glass belts to steel belts, from bias 
ply to radials— see your Armstrong Dealer today. 

Armstrong tires 
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Fine old Bourbon 
in a fine new 
pipe tobacco: 

Bourbon 
Blend. 

A superb blending 
of the finest- 
quality tobaccos, 

Bourbon-flavored to 
give you a mellower, 
richer taste and 
pleasing aroma. 

Popular 
Price 

News about headache relief 
you probably missed 

[unless you read medical magazines ] 

Reports From Nn Clinical Slajy 

Anacin relieves 
i headache (miJ w >•«■) 

as effectively as the 
most widely prescribed 
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pain-relief compound 


and costs prints much\«> 


What doctors know that you should know 


In clinical tests on hundreds of sufferers, 
it has now been proven that Anacin de- 
livers the same complete headache relief 
as the leading pain relief prescription. This 
advertisement in leading medical journals 
told the story. 

Anacin contains more of the specific 


medication doctors recommend most for 
pam than the leading aspirin, buffered 
aspirin, or extra strength tablet. 

Now you know that Anacin delivers the 
same complete headache relief as the 
leading pain relief prescription. Take 
Anacin-* Tablets. 


in doorways, inside vacant buildings. 
Strays arc generally young animals. Beck 
reasons that this is because dogs tend 
to he killed by cars before they can reach 
a venerable age. 

C ity dogs lend to stay in relatively 
small home areas. Half are loners and 
another 25' , have one companion. Few- 
er than 10' , run in packs of four or 
more. Baltimore, the city he studied, had 
7.000 reported dog biles last year, and 
it is estimated an equal number went un- 
reported. That averages out to nearly 
40 dog bites a day. 

Free-running dogs pose a problem and 
not just in the cities. It is likely that 
much of the damage in rural areas that 
is blamed on coyotes and even wolves 
is the work of dogs. But no one has tack- 
led the problem. Beck says, because "the 
dog is definitely the sacred cow of the 
United States. Everywhere I found un- 
shakable devotion and protectiveness for 
the animal, apparently because dogs 
seem to fill the gamut of human needs. 
They offer companionship, especially to 
older people living alone, and they of- 
ten afford the only contact some people 
have with other living things. For many, 
walking a dog can be the sole excuse 
for going outdoors." 

Right. When you get down to it. who 
cares about spilled garbage and a few 
bites? 

THEY SAID IT 

• Jim Palmer. Baltimore Oriole pitcher, 
revealing that one facet of baseball trou- 
bles him: "I don’t know how to keep a 
scorecard. I should learn, but they num- 
ber the guys wrong. By the time I figure 
out the numbers. I forgot where the bat- 
ter hit the ball." 

• Bill Bradley . sounding slightly stunned 
after the Knicks’ loss to the Lakers in 
the fourth game: “Til be playing this 
one over in my mind for a long time. 
It’s the first time I’ve played a game 
over in my mind since my rookie year, 
when I learned you shouldn’t play a 
game over in your mind." 

• John I ,aux. team manager for I ndy driv- 
er Lloyd Ruby, on the wings now prom- 
inent on racing cars: "Ours are so wide 
I’m afraid wc’rc going to be hijacked." 

• Foster Brooke, comedian, after play 

ing in the Byron Nelson Classic Pro Am: 
"I played so bad I thought the only 
way for me to help my team would be 
to have a heart attack. Then I realized 
that would be a stroke, too." xno 
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It's getting to be a familiar story. 

In 1971, we again achieved new 
record levels in consolidated sales 
and revenues, net income and 
earnings per share. 

Worldwide sales and revenues 
totaled $7.3 billion, a record 
high and an increase of 13% over 
the 1970 sales and revenues of 
$6.5 billion as restated to include 
companies added through pooling 
of interests. 

New high in income 

Consolidated income reached a 
new peak of $407 million, before 
the extraordinary non-recurring 
charge of $70 million to cover the 
uninsured portion of our investment 
in Chile. Such earnings increased 
12% over the restated 1970 net 
income of $363 million. 

On a per-share basis, after 
recognition of all common stock 
equivalents, earnings for the year. 


before the extraordinary charge, 
amounted to $3.45, compared with 
restated earnings per share oi 
$3.14 in 1970, an increase of 10%. 
The special non-recurring charge 
was equivalent to 60 cents per share. 

Increase in dividends 

For the eighth consecutive year, 
the dividend on the common 
stock was increased, reaching a new 
annual rate of $1.19 per share, 
within the limitations of the Wage 
and Price program 

At the close of 1971, ITT's man- 
ufacturing backlog had reached 
a new high of $2.8 billion, 
compared with the record level 
of $2.3 billion, as restated, for 1970. 

Capital expenditures for plant 
and facilities amounted to $654 
million, marking the third year in 
which such outlays exceeded $500 
million. 

The sales and revenues figures do 


not include Chilean operations nor 
the premiums and revenues of the 
insurance and iinance subsidiaries. 
This would amount to $1 .5 
billion for the year, and represents 
an increase of 15% over the 
comparable 1970 results. 

Annual report available 

You will find these and other 
results detailed in our 1971 annual 
report. 

For a copy, write: Director of 
Investor Relations, International 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation, 320 Park Avenue, 
New York, N Y. 10022. 
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HOW SWEET IT IS! 


T he banner draped over the second 
deck in the Iclt-held stands at New 
York's Shea Stadium last Saturday af- 
ternoon was a fine piece of bed-sheet 
art. It utilised many bright colors. There 
were yellow jackets flying between the 
words of its message, which was, 
'There's a New Bcc-U-tiful Sound Buz- 
zin'." The history of the New York Mets 
has been written best on bed sheets and 
banners: some clever, others loving or 
angry or stupid or even metaphysical, 
like one displayed during the summer 
of 1 971 : "Should reincarnation exist, this 
bed sheet would like the opportunity to 
return merely as a bed sheet." The sheet 
with the bees was a tribute to Buzz Cap- 
ra, a 24-year-old right-handed pitcher 
making his first Shea Stadium start 
against the San Francisco Giants, be- 
fore 35.780 people. 

The job Buzz Capra did on the Gi- 
ants may have been overlooked by many 
during a zany, emotional, publicity-rich 
week in which the Mets picked up Wil- 
lie Mays («r cover), a man 30 years 
older than the franchise itself. Although 
Willie was gening most of the ink. it was 
players like Capra. Jon Matlack. Jim 
Fregosi. Rusty Staub, Teddy Martinez 
and John Milner who were responsible 
for the most impressive start in Met his- 
tory. pushing the team into a lead of three 
games over second-place Philadelphia 
and 5 y* over world champion Pittsburgh 
in the East Division of the National 
League. By acquiring Mays the Mets 
were buying some insurance for the pen- 
nant they devoutly believe they will win. 
It was costly insurance, since Mays is be- 
ing paid SI 40.000 to spend most of his 
time on the bench, wages even the Su- 
preme Court doesn't get. But viewed an- 
other way, Willie is a bargain. In Mavs- 
mad New York he sells seats. 


New York rejoices as the Mets keep 
a hot streak going and the newest 
Met of all says 'Hey' to the town of 
his youth with a timely game- winning 
homer by WILLIAM LEGGETT 

Mays is 41 now. and fastballs he once 
was able to hit with his eyes shut go by 
him more often than he wants to ad- 
mit. At the time the Mets got him, Wil- 
lie. normally a superior spring hitter, 
was batting .184, had no home runs and 
only three runs batted in. But he had 
some pretty good company in the lower 
averages of the major leagues: Boog 
Powell, Willie Stargcll. Reggie Jackson, 
Ted Sizemore, Maury Wills, Ken Hen- 
derson, Willie Horton and Carl Ya- 
strzemski. And could they do with gloves 
or legs what Mays can still do with his? 

To be sure, the Mets have never been 
able to do with their legs or gloves— or 
bats— what they arc doing this year. They 
can score a run after two men arc out. 
Hit doubles. Use the hit-and-run to set 
up a big inning. Met fans arc now ask- 
ing themselves an unusual question: Is 
our pitching good enough? 

Over the last three weeks the Mets 
have done some remarkable things with 
both hitting and pitching, winning 16 
of 21 games— and all eight games that 
were decided by one run. Matlack and 
Capra, the new pitchers added to the 
starting rotation, won five limes and lost 
once. Tom Seaver, while not pitching 
well according to his own exalted stan- 
dards, was good enough to be 5-1. 

Tug McGrow- . the animated relief spe- 
cialist. came out of the bullpen to strike 
out 22 batters in 22 innings, win two 
games and save five others. Two weeks 
ago New York was losing 6-0 to the 
San Diego Padres in the bottom of the 
eighth inning, yet rallied to win. A few 


days later Rusty Staub home red in the 
eighth to tie a game with Los Angeles. 
Speed won that one for the Mets via an 
infield single by Martinez in the 14th. 
Last Friday a perfect hit-and-run single 
in the ninth by Fregosi set up the win- 
ning run against the Giants. The next 
day Capra allowed just three hits in eight 
innings and singled in the only run he 
needed. In New York's first 17 victories 
the game-winning hits were provided by 
1 2 different men. 

The Mets getting Mays was the crow n- 
ing touch to what has been a most be- 
wildering season. Nobody truly believed 
that Horace Stoneham, owner of the Gi- 
ants, would ever trade Willie, his most 
important object of art. Joan Payson. 
owner of the Mets. had long coveted 
Mays but was rebuffed each time she 
went acourt ing Stoneham .During spring 
training this year, however, the Mets 
began to get different soundings from 
Stoneham. Although the Giants had won 
the West Division in 1971, they had done 
so by pulling ahead early, then just sur- 
viving the Dodgers' closing sprint while 
winning only 40 games and losing 43 
from July through September. Atten- 
dance at Candlestick Park totaled 1.106, 
043, paltry when compared with the 
1.989,704 the Giants played to on the 
road and the 2.064,594 drawn by the 
Dodgers in Los Angeles. 

The Giants opened this season with 
two victories over the Astros in Hous- 
ton and then proceeded to lose II of 13 
games at Candlestick during the team's 
longest home stand. With Willie Mc- 
Covey injured and out for at least three 

continued 

Signing on, Mays Joins Donald Grant (loft) and 
Horace Stoneham at press conference. Sign- 
ing in. Staub runs a gauntlet of hero hunters. 
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Berra lets it be known that he is the boss. 


months, the Giants finally decided to 
trade Mays and build for the future. Wil- 
lie’s future, too. The Met package adds 
up to S400.000, including the assurance 
of a job with the club for three years 
when Mays retires from the field. 

Baseball people wonder all kinds of 
things about Mays becoming a Met. One 
of the most frequently discussed mat- 
ters is how Yogi Berra will handle him. 
More precisely, if he can handle him. 
In San Francisco, Mays virtually wrote 
his name in the lineup when he wanted 
to. During a meeting in New’ York be- 
fore the transaction was completed, 
Berra and Mays got together. Yogi made 
it plain that he was boss. Yogi would 
make out the lineup card. Yogi would 
play Mays at first base at certain times 
and in the outfield at others, times of 
Yogi’s choosing. 

When the Yankees fired Berra after 
losing the seventh game of the 1964 
World Series, they let word seep out 
that he could not handle his players. 
Proof was supposed to be the Phil Linz 
harmonica affair. Remember? Linz was 
playing a tunc on the team bus after 
the Yanks had lost a four-game series 
to the White Sox in late August. Linz re- 
members, all right — Yogi with respect 
and the mouth organ with regret. "I 
think the Mets will w in the pennant with 
Y ogi," he says today. - ‘ Me is a good sn at- 
egist and an excellent judge of pitchers 
and he does not panic. The Yankees 
were already in bad shape and aging 
the year before Yogi took over as man- 
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ager. Mickey Mantle was hurt and Whi- 
tcy l ord's arm bothered him. But some- 
how we won the pennant that year and 
the next, when Yogi took over. I think 
no one could have done a better job 
than Yogi with that team. 

‘‘I was a fool to play the harmonica. 
Here we were 4 Vi games out and I was 
playing a harmonica in the back of the 
bus. Yogi comes back and fines me. The 
next day he calls me into his office and 
says he is sorry he had to do it. Hell, 
I was the one at fault. After Yogi was 
fired the Yankees hired Johnny Keane 
and he panicked by the third week of 
the season. Elston Howard ruined his 
arm because Keane forced him into the 
lineup early. Mantle played before he 
was ready, too. Yogi knew that when 
Howard and Mantle said they could not 
play, they meant it. Keane was a good 
man, but I think he felt the Yankees 
were spoiled." 


Twice last week situations came up 
in which Berra could have used Mays 
as a pinch hitter if he had cared about 
the "We W'ant Willie" chanting of the 
crowd. Both times Willie stayed on 
the bench. At one point M. Donald 
Grant, the Mets’ board chairman, who 
had worked out the details of the win- 
ning of Willie, leaned over the rail of 
his field box and peered into the dug- 
out, obviously hoping to sec Mays head- 
ing platcward. The pinch hitter he saw 
instead was John Milner. Forty-four 
thousand people booed. Yogi had de- 
cided before the game that Milner would 
be his first pinch hitter against right- 
handed pitching. Milner, who was hit- 
ting .357, dutifully got on base— via a 
walk— and then scored the winning run. 

The fans surely want to sec Mays, 
but a lot of young ones may not want 
to see him in center field, where their 
ow n Shea Hey Kid, Tommie Agee, plays. 


Californian Jim Fregosi. another of the Mats' new boys in town. Is an apt pupil at third base. 
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Mays uncoils after belting a fifth-inning home run to win his first game with the Mets. 


Agcc came to New York from the Amer- 
ican League in 1968 and had a brutal ad- 
justment period. He was booed time and 
again and harder and harder, but in 1969 
he turned out to be the team's most pop- 
ular hitter. 

Then there arc those other new faces 
vying for attention, too. Fregosi, a six- 
time All-Star shortstop for the < alifornia 
Angels, is making not only the switch 
from the American League to the Na- 
tional but from shortstop to third. He 
has had difficulties at third because, at 
times, he has tried to watch the pitcher 
and the hitter simultaneously, something 
a shortstop must do but a third base- 
man cannot. The ball comes off the bat 
to a third baseman either so hard or 
soft that only the hitter can be watched. 
‘*1 think I will get it down finally," says 
Fregosi. "It's hard to adjust to a new po- 
sition, and when you change leagues 
there is a whole new set of ball parks 
and pitchers to contend with. After 
you’ve been in one league for 10 sea- 
sons you know the pitchers as well as 
you are going to get to know them. Here 
I have to learn two or three new things 
in every game." But he is a solid ad- 
dition to the team. 

So is Staub, who is one of the smart- 
est hitlers the Mets have ever had. In 
each of his last two seasons w ith the Mon- 
treal Lxpos he drove in over 90 runs. 

I le also possesses a magnificent throw ing 
arm. But even (J ninth’s Oranges have 
slumps. In the throes of one last week 
he broke his bat in disgust and threw it 
away — only to find it hanging over his 
locker after the game. It was put there 
by Seaver. After Staub laughed, took it 
down and discarded it again in a trash 
can, Seaver retrieved it and mounted it 
over Fregosi’s locker. Thus are newcom- 
ers made welcome. At the time Frcgo- 
si's locker also sported the message: "To 
take a great weight off your mind, try 
discarding your halo." 

Such jocularity contrasted sharply 
with the somber mood of the Mets when 
the season started, for Manager Gil 
Hodges had just died in West Palm 
Beach. Says Shortstop Bud Harrelson, 
"I don't think I ever saw Gil look so 
good or feel so relieved about things as 
he did this spring. We had the feeling 
in St. Petersburg that wc were going to 
win. I think wc will. Gil is still here. 
He’s in the clubhouse in the things he 
left us with the search for excellence, 
the belief that it was something special 


to be a Met. When Yogi was named man- 
ager it didn't surprise me at all. Wc want- 
ed someone who was in the organization 
and knew us. Yogi is a very shrewd 
man. an excellent baseball man. Some 
people might laugh at the way he talks. 
We don't, Seaver figured out the other 
day that as a team wc arc at just about 
the right ages to have our best years. 1 
hadn't thought about it that way, but I 
believe he's right." 

Some 40 hours before Willie Mays 
was ready to appear in his first game as 
a Met he was having his arm rubbed by 
Trainer Tom McKenna. Seaver, Staub. 
Agcc. Fregosi and Dave Marshall gath- 
ered around Mays and started chiding 
him. "Hey. old man," said Seaver, "you 
mean it takes you this long to get ready 
for one game? This long?" 

Mays laughed and his pealing voice 
rose in response. "Now how can you 
say that?" he asked. "You ain't even 
made it through your first 10 years in 
the big leagues yet." 

Mays made it into the lineup on a 
bleak, rain-streaked Sunday afternoon. 
The weather had diminished an antic- 
ipated crowd of more than 50,000 to 


36,000, Berra didn't keep them waiting; 
he put Mays in the leadoff spot. After 
receiving a fine ovation, Willie drew a 
walk from Sam McDowell, the only win- 
ning pitcher San Francisco has. There 
were subsequent walks to Harrelson and 
Agee, and then Rusty Staub drove a 
grand-slam home run over the right field 
wall. The Mets on the bench jumped 
up and down and Rusty's average did a 
little jumping, too — to .394 against left- 
handed pitching. 

San Francisco tied the game 4 4 in 
the fifth, and Mays stepped up as the 
leadoff batter in the bottom of the in- 
ning. The count went to 3-2 and then Wil- 
lie drove the ball into the Giant bull- 
pen. It was one of those marvelous mo- 
ments in sport when a man does not 
merely rise to the occasion but soars 
above it. The ball park rocked as Mays 
circled the bases. Fvery player on the 
New York bench was up to greet him. 
none more joyfully than the man he had 
replaced at first base. I d Kranepool. 
And, lo, Willie's homer was the win- 
ning hit, as the game ended 5-4. It looked 
like a beautiful season for the bed-sheet 
business in New York. *nd 
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OVER INDY 
ON A 

WINGDING 


Geometry. Indy style, produced this fat. low profile on Andretti car. 


The magic 190s were a mere flight of fancy 
until airfoils sprouted— and then the cars 
really took off by ROBERT F. JONES 

A i they say in Middle America, who'd of 
thunk it? For the better part of a dec- 
ade. the big cars that race at Indianapolis had 
been chipping away at an invisible speed bar- 
rier that stands just short of 200 miles an 
hour, right up there in the mid- 1 90s. By last 
year they had come within hailing distance of 
the goal, but even the winged McLarens — 
quickest of the championship machines — were 
still about 20 mph short of it. And since such 
records must be inched up on, no one se- 
riously could have conceived of a breakthrough 
quite as dramatic as the one that took shape 
last week at Indy. There, in outbursts of speed 
that blew the mental engines of even the most 
unflappable racing men, car after car ripped 
into the sacred 190s. It was like a platoon of 
Bob Beamons breaking the world long-jump 
record in the same meet by the same incred- 
ible margin. And in the rain. While wearing 
overshoes. 

Actually, the nagging spring rains that 
washed out most of the first and second days 
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of qualifying, while certainly frustrating the 
150.000 fans who showed up for the action, 
served many racing teams in good stead. It 
gave them extra time to mend the engines bro- 
ken in practice. And by the time the green 
light finally winked on at 2:42 p.m. Sunday 
with just about three hours left to run, ev- 
eryone was ready. 

Even before the weekend's abbreviated qual- 
ifying began. 23 cars had exceeded the 180 
mph mark, making Peter Rcvson's one-lap rec- 
ord of 179.354, set during his pole-winning 
run last year, look like a Go-Kart clocking. 

Not that the comparison bothered Revvy. He 
was one of four drivers this season w ho topped 
190 just warming up. Bobby Unscr was Mr. 

Supcrquick with a lap of 194.721 in his Ol- 
sonitc Eagle — a practice time that measured a 
full 15 mph faster than last year's best. Rc\- 
son himself was second quickest in practice 
with a 191.123 before he blew the turbocharged 
Offcnhauser engine in his orange McLaren on 
theeveofqualifying— adevelopment that made 
for a long and hectic night in the Team Mc- 
Laren garage. 

Gary Bettenhausen of Roger Penske's B Team 
clocked a 191 flat in his blue McLaren while 
A Team driver Mark Donohue was busy de- 
stroying five different engines in a virtually 
identical machine. It was that kind of week: 
one never knew which car would blow up 
next. The fourth member of the 190 club was 
Mike Mosley, fully healed from his flaming, 
near-fatal crash in last year's race. Mosley 
topped out at 190.5 mph in his A. J. Watson 
Eagle. Another A. J. — the one called Foyt — 
barely missed the 190 mark in practice, with a 
189.553 clocking to become the only Ford- 
powered driver in the top 10. etmunued 

Track-eye view of a McLaren design shows aerodynamic principle: while wide tires give the car traction, front foil holds nose down. 



Key features of Gurney's Eagle are high foils and long, low silhouette. 




Another McLaren mark: stable flattop. 


INDY WINGDING onlmurd 

The price of all that speed was con- 
siderable. More than three dozen en- 
gines blew during practice alone, and 
since a turbocharged Offy or Ford costs 
from S25,(XK) to S35.000, the tab for bro- 
ken motors came to nearly a million by 
the time the boys were ready to qualify. 
Still, to the speed freaks who live and 
sometimes die for the dubious honor of 
running at Indy, the cost in mere metal, 
however finely wrought, was inconse- 
quential. “We've only sprang part of 
it," exulted Bobby Unscr. It might have 
stood as a motto for the week. 

To understand the full significance of 
last week's sprang ing, one must first rec- 
ognize that the Indianapolis Motor 
Speedway is not the fastest racecourse 
in the world. It is only the scariest— a 
four-cornered, low-banked, sadistic task- 
master whose obdurate concrete walls 
destroy courage as well as life. The break- 
through at Indy last week was basically 
aerodynamic, but it was psychological, 
too. In the past, a sensible driver legged 
it on the straightaways and backed off 
just a bit through the corners, counting 
largely on engine power to give him the 
fastest time. 

This year, with the new adhesiveness 


produced by airfoils fore and aft. it final- 
ly became possible for a driver to stay 
on the throttle through at least two of 
the four turns— or maybe more. "If I 
were brave enough." Bobby U. admitted 
one afternoon, “I think 1 could drive 
flat out all the way around." Nobody is 
quite that brave just yet, but they soon 
may be. 

The trick word among the speed buffs 
this May is “geometry" but not the 


ning out under the complex pressures 
of engine thrust and turn. All of these 
developments existed long ago. but they 
had never been assembled in the proper 
combination. 

Now, taking a cue from the McLaren 
MI6s that astounded the conservative 
Indy community a year ago, designers 
have turned to the wing as the best pos- 
sible solution to the geometry problem. 
The resulting configurations make this 



The radical new Parnell / has wings fore and aft— and an extra set over the front wheels. 


way you learned it from Pythagoras. It 
should have been obvious all these years 
that the best way to increase speed in 
oval-track racing would be to build a 
car that sticks tight to the pavement as 
it runs through the corners, thus per- 
mitting full use of engine power most 
of the lap around the track. The in- 
verted airfoils mounted on the tails of 
today's cars produce downthrust. and 
the smaller wings up front keep the car 
tight to the track as it turns. At the 
same lime, wider tires and stickier com- 
pounds of rubber keep the car from spin- 


year's Indy the snazziest car show ever. 

Dan Gurney's new Eagle was not only 
the quickest machine around, but prob- 
ably the handsomest example of the new 
geometry. From its massive rear wing 
through its long, low midsection (which 
packs the driver inside a flat, low-level 
fuel cell) to its gaping side-mounted air 
scoops, it was the optimum design both 
visually and speedily . Roman Slobodyn- 
skyj, the self-effacing, mustachioed de- 
signer from Los Angeles who played a 
major role in getting the new Eagle prop- 
erly feathered, says that “we had the 



basic concepts well in hand even before 
last year’s race.” 

Slobodynskyj says the key now is 
‘ ‘cooling." Once you can permit a car 
to run flat out, or nearly so, most of 
the way around a 2Vi-mile track— as the 
wings do — the next difficulty is keeping 
the engine together. Other designers also 
recognized this problem. Eric Broadlcy’s 
Lola, purchased and prepared for the 
race at the last minute by Andy Grana- 
telli, had two huge “nostrils" straddling 
its front end, ready to suck in air and 
cool the highly-stressed engine. The rad- 
ically designed Parnellis, products of the 
fertile imagination of Maurice Phillippe, 
whose Lotus 72 is currently the scourge 
of the Formula I circuit, at first sported 
large V-wings just athwart the driver's 
cockpit. These wings not only generated 
downthrust but contained the car’s ra- 
diators. Result: the same air that pushed 
the car down onto the track also cooled 
its engine. 

But the new design did not sit well 
with the team’s drivers — Al Unscr, Ma- 
rio Andretti and last year's USAC cham- 
pion, Joe Leonard. They said, in effect, 
that they wanted big, wide rear wings 
like the other boys had. 

“We cut off the V-wings to reduce 
drag,” deadpanned George Bignotti, the 
Parnclli team’s chief mechanic. He might 
have added that they clipped the vecs 
to honor driver psychology — which in 
the wrong configuration can be just as 
much of a drag. 

The Saturday-Sunday rains, which 
may well have been ordered up espe- 
cially by Roger Penske, who was busy 
installing yet another engine in Mark 
Donohue’s car, forced most of the rac- 


ing fans indoors. But Indy regulars are 
nothing if not patient, and if they can’t 
watch racing they’ll sit there and talk rac- 
ing. As usual, the conversation in the 
bars and boites of Nap Town centered 
on racing deaths and such leading ques- 
tions as "Say, how do you think old 
A. J. goin’ to do?” 

By the time Saturday's skies cleared, 
only an hour of racing time was left in 
the day. Old A. J., unfortunately, had 
drawn a qualifying number near the top 
of the list. He took the green flag just 
as the sun was sliding back behind the 
grandstand, and for a few seconds it 
looked as if Foyt might become the first 
man to break Rcvson’s qualifying rec- 
ord officially. 

But Foyt blew his engine in the short 
chute between turns one and two, thus 
blowing his chances for the pole. With 
that, the faithful retired for another ses- 
sion of drink and stories, eager for the 
morrow. 

That the tension was high on both 
metal and minds became clear during 
the Sunday morning practice session. 
Veteran Jim Malloy, in an Eagle-Offy 
that he had run up close to 190, hit the 
wall in turn three, burned as he slid 
down to turn four, and was cut out of 
the car in critical condition with all four 
limbs broken. A spate of rain around 
noon heightened the tension for fans and 
foes alike. When Al Unser finally went 
out — for the first qualifying attempt since 
Foyt’s ill-fated run the previous after- 
noon — he lasted just one warmup lap 
before popping a piston and losing his 
chance, if indeed he had one, for the 
pole. Bill Vukovich became the first driv- 
er to complete an official lap — at a by- 


now-banal 185.797 mph — but then spun 
out and went into the wall in the south 
chute as he started his second lap. Then 
along came more rain — would it never 
cease? — before Joe Leonard rolled out 
to run four nearly faultless laps at a 
new record average of 185.223. "This 
record will be short-lived," said Joe. And 
it was. Mario Andretti, next out in the 
last of the Parnellis, upped the mark to 
187.617. 

Then came the first act of the day’s cli- 
max. Three cars after Andretti, Gary Bct- 
tenhausen took to the track in the Penske 
B Team McLaren and ripped off a first, 
fast lap of 189.474, averaging 188.877 
for the full four. Gary, whose popularity 
at Indy is as much of his own making 
as it is derivative of the memory of his 
father Tony, looked at Bobby U. warm- 
ing up and said: "O.K., Bobby’s out 
there now. I’d like to hold the record 
for a few minutes at least." And that 
was all he got. 

By now a tricky wind had abated, 
the air was properly damp, and Bobby 
was ready to sprang the rest of the way. 
His first lap was a convincing 194.922— 
the quickest he’d traveled since arriving 
at Indy early in the month. The second — 
well, no one could quite believe it, not 
even designer and ex-racer Dan Gurney. 
His watch reading converted to 196.026. 
Too much. But on his third lap, Bobby 
surprised even himself with a clocking 
of 196.678. His final lap dropped off by 
half a mile an hour, but no one was dis- 
appointed. Unser’s final average: 
195.937. That was precisely 17.241 miles 
an hour faster than Revson’s record a 
year ago. 

"I feel like cryin’," Bobby laughed 
when it was all over. "You know, it 
didn’t feel quite as nice at ’96 as it did 
at ’94 — the ragged edge and all that. 
The wind was causing some trouble, and 
I couldn’t really get four perfect turns 
together. But I always got three, and 
that was enough." 

There were few who doubted that it 
would remain enough. Although Mark 
Donohue and Peter Revson, who had 
drawn qualifying positions at the very 
end of the 33-car line, would have to 
wait until this weekend to make their 
runs, it seemed unlikely that their Mc- 
Larens could catch Bobby Unser’s high- 
flying Eagle. Then again, when Revvy 
went out last year with a previously rag- 
ged engine and set the record, who’d of 
thunk it? ind 


Wings wars not enough for Lois designer Eric Broadiey: he added front nostrils for cooling. 
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Boston 's incomparable Bobby Orr, though playing with a damaged left knee, 
destroyed New York to regain the Stanley Cup by MARK MULVOY 

AN ICEMAN 
TOO HOT TO HANDLE 


A nd so Bobby Orr ended up with the 
i puck and the Stanley Cup. There 
were only six seconds left to play in 
Game 6 when Ken Hodge dutifully slid 
the disk back to Orr at his blue line. 
Bobby turned around to look at the clock 
at the end of the rink, and he began to 
smile. Then he reached down and picked 


up the puck. ’‘The guy always had it.” 
said Vic Hadftcld, captain of the de- 
feated New York Rangers, “and when 
he had it there wasn’t a thing we could 
do about it.” 

Which is one way of saying that Orr 
on 1 Vi legs was better than any other play- 
er on two last Thursday night in Mad- 


ison Square Garden as Boston won its 
second Stanley Cup in three years by 
shutting out the desperate Rangers 3-0. 
"The way I saw it," said Derek San- 
derson. the hairy analyst-in-residence of 
the Bruins. "Bobby controlled the puck 
for 40 minutes and was nice enough to 
let the other 35 players in the game use 
it for the other 20. He’s not a selfish 
kid, you know.” 

Maybe not. but one aspect of Orr’s 
genius is not to let the spotlight stray 
from him at the big moments. Here he 
was, hockey's best player, Bobby Bad 
Knee, soon to enter the hospital for an- 
other operation, personally settling the 
bloody war between the sport’s top 
teams— just as he had in the final Stan- 
ley Cup game against St. Louis two years 
ago. That time he scored in overtime: 
this time he simply got hold of the game 
early and never let go. 

Boston had a man advantage in the 
first period when the puck came back 
to him ("Doesn’t it always?" Defense- 
man Brad Park of the Rangers says) at 
the blue line. Bruce MacGregor, a New 
Yoik penalty killer, skated at Orr and 
the puck. "If I could have knocked it 
off his stick I probably would have had 
a breakaway." MacGregor said. But as 
MacGregor poked his slick at the puck. 
Orr pivoted on his sore left knee and 
wheeled away. "I don’t know if that 
was a new move I put on MacGregor,” 
Orr said later, "but l do know l almost 
lost the puck." Cradling it on the slight- 
ly curved blade of his stick, Orr moved 
to within 35 feet of Gillcs Villcmure and 
fired a low. hard shot between the Rang- 
er goalie’s left leg and the goalpost for 
the game’s first score. 

After spending 10 minutes in the pen- 
alty box for saying something ungracious 
to Referee Art Skov, Orr returned to the 
ice early in the second period and stymied 
the Rangers with a masterful demonstra- 
tion of penalty killing. Boston had to play 
shorthanded for a stretch of three min- 
utes and 22 seconds, including 48 seconds 
when the Rangers had a two-man advan- 
tage, and Orr spent much of that time in 
a typical game of keepaway. He would 
get the puck behind his net and skate 
slowly into center ice, then turn around 
and return to square one as the Rangers 
chased him in an agony of frustration. 
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When they closed in, he would flip the 
puck to the end of the rink. After two pe- 
riods it was still 1-0. 

Orr was the trigger man on the sec- 
ond Boston goal, which came early in 
the third period. Phil Esposito, who was 
destined not to score a goal in the sc- 
ries despite taking 41 shots, beat Walt 
Tkac/uk on the face-off during another 
Bruin power play and got the puck to 
Orr, who darted to his left and drew 
back his stick for a slap shot. "Bobby 
had told me he was shooting to Ville- 
mure's right too often,” said Boston 
Winger Wayne Cashman later. "He said 
Villemure was handling these shots w ith- 
out much trouble. So he told me to stay 
to Villemure's left side, as close to the 
goal as possible, and be ready for a tip- 
in." Orr shot — and the puck was aimed 
at Villemure's left side. Sure enough, 
Cashman was there. The puck deflected 
off his skate, ricocheted off the post and 
fell into the goal. "That was the real kill- 
er," said Park. 

Cashman scored again in the closing 
minutes, converting a perfect pass from 
Esposito, and moments later Captain 
Johnny Bucyk was taking the big silver 
Stanley Cup for a short skate around 
the Garden. “Eat your hearts out," Bos- 
ton Goalie Gerry Cheevcrs kept yelling 
at his tormentors in the crowd. In Game 
3 they had served him a bag of nuts to 
the back of the neck — hard. Now they 
were beaten and subdued, for not only 
had Orr hypnotized the Rangers, Chcc- 
vers had made some saves that were 
near miraculous. And though Esposito's 
big stick was silent, his tough checking, 
face-off control andjhrealcning presence 
continually upset the Rangers' precar- 
ious balance. 

For a time last week, though, it ap- 
peared that the Bruins might been route 
to a replay of their ignominious col- 
lapse in the opening cup round a year 
ago against Montreal, when all their 
scoring records failed to impress a rook- 
ie goalie, Ken Dryden. 

The Bruins led the series three games 
to one. Champagne was on ice. A pri- 
vate room across the street from the Bos- 
ton Garden at the Branding Iron res- 
taurant awaited the victory festivities. 
The television cameras and the radio 
wires were installed in the dressing room. 


The cup was polished and on hand. A 
mayor's reception for the conquering 
warriors was set for Thursday at 1:30 
p.m. At 7:1 1 p.m. on Tuesday, as the Bru- 
ins and Rangers warmed up for Game 
5. a delivery man showed up at the Gar- 
den pushing four cases of champagne. 
"These are for the Bruins, compliments 
of the mayor." the man told an usher, 
who promptly let him in. 

Denis Ball of the Ranger staff turned 
red at the sight of the champagne. "I 
wish he would wheel that stuff past our 
players," he said. The delivery man 
pushed his way into the Boston dress- 
ing room, where Coach Tom Johnson 
directed him to the weight-lifting room 
instead. "Leave it there." Johnson said, 
not wanting his players to see the bub- 
bly before the game. Right then the top 
of the stacked cartons burst open and a 
head appeared. "Ahhhh," said the de- 
livery man, "we just wanted to get into 
the game." The stunt so impressed the 
Bruin management that the two gate- 
crashers were allowed to stay. 

They should not have bothered. The 
Bruins led 2-1 after two periods, but 
then their mind's-eye corks abruptly 
stopped popping as Bobby Rousseau, 
an old enemy via Montreal, scored two 
goals and led the Rangers to a 3-2 vic- 
tory. “We had our holiday before we 
earned it," said Johnny McKenzie of 
the Bruins. "We were awful." 

"We did nothing, absolutely nothing," 
Orr said. "Cripes. We beat New York 
all year by going after them and staying 
after them— and here, with a chance to 
end the season, we do nothing." But 
the old cocky spirit soon resurfaced. "If 
the Rangers think they're going to beat 
us in the next two games, they're full of 
Park spelled backwards," Esposito said. 

As the teams returned to New York. 
Sanderson summarized the Boston sit- 
uation. "This is an ego trip for us now. 
If we don't win this one. we'll be what 
the Dallas Cowboys were for years. 
We’ve got to stick it to them in their 
building. We don't want to be known 
as the choke champions." 

Thanks principally to Orr, the Bruins 
have avoided any such sobriquet. They 
played what Bobby called a “perfect 
game" in the other team's building for 
the decisive shutout. "We were on top 


of them for 60 minutes," he said. “They 
had no place to go.” 

Despite Orr's heroics, it was obvious 
throughout the scries that his movements 
were restricted by his injured knee. 
"Sure, it got sore," he said, "and it gave 
out sometimes when I made a sharp cut 
to change direction. It even locked on me 
at times. So I didn't rush the puck as of- 
ten as I used to. Maybe I'm just getting 
lazy." Sanderson laughed at that remark. 
"Bobby’s going more for brains and in- 
stinct than skating and speed," he said. 
"He can beat you any way he wants." 

"I spent an aggravating summer," 
summed up Orr when he got home to 
his apartment in midtown Boston after 
the real victory festivities had been held. 
"People kept asking me what happened 
against Montreal. This summer should 
be a lot better." 

Orr is only 24, so lots of summers 
should be better. But not all of them. 
The heavens will be pitiless indeed if, in 
Orr's days, Coach Emile Francis docs 
not take the cup downcoast once or tw ice 
to New York. ind 


Cupbearer to The Kid: a jubilant McKenzie. 





TUNING UP FOR A NEW HUNT BALL 


The same old partners — Laver and Rosewa/I — danced the last waltz in the pro tennis championship, but the 
accompaniment was jazzier than ever as some social climbers made their move by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


I n Dallas last week the sport of tennis 
wore blue velvet and artificial flow- 
ers for a coming-out party. It dressed 
up in black tie, served Chateau Latuur 
and played its grandest event in a musty 
old basketball house. Its zillionairc own- 
er worked the press row in shirtsleeves 
and worn-heeled shoes. Its biggest stars 
were the smallest of men. And its guest 
of honor was a TV actor who beats up 
crooks with judo while trailing the leash 
of a seeing-eye dog. 

In reality the velvet -covered walls en- 
circling the court of SMI \ Moody Col- 
iseum signified the true flavor of the 
game. The locations of this season's ear- 
ly primaries in pro tennis were listed 
there, and so. in a sense, was the at- 
mosphere. Cologne: beauty. Barcelona: 
romance. Quebec: pomp and ceremony. 
Stockholm: excitement and intrigue. Las 
Vegas: love games and angles. ( harlotte: 
Moon Pie. And inside the velvet was 
the sport at its best. Rod Laver and 
Ken Rosewall. two wee and wealthy fel- 
lows who could buy the Kentucky Derby 
as well as ride in it, were battling for 
the championship of Dallas, Australia 
and the universe. , 

When Rosewall defeated Laver, 4-6. 
6-0, 6-3. 6-7, 7 6 in a thrilling 3Vi-hour 
contest that had the 7.XOO spectators 
howling on every exchange, he did more 
than win the $50,000 first prize of VS orld 
Championship Tennis and give gray- 
beards and midgets a new lease on their 
Dunlops. The victory was a measure of 
vindication for "Muscles," who had won 
this same title over Laver just last No- 
vember — when it was considered some- 
thing of a fluke. Then, all he had done 
was deprive the Rocket of a S300.000 

Rosewall stomped a swinging Laver, and the 
big boss of it all. Lamar Hunt, could Just sit 
humming to the strains of sweet success. 


season. Now. he has given everybody 
reason to pause and contemplate who 
really is the world's finest player in the 
big ones. 

To reach the climax of the rearranged 
WC T 20-tournament circuit. I aver had 
won eight events and then cut through 
John Newcomhcand Marty Ricsscn last 
week. The 37-year-old Rosewall. mean- 
while. disposed of two Americans. Bob 
Lutz and Arthur Ashe, to bring his creak- 
ing. stroking-machinc body back to de- 
fend his championship. 

Seeking revenge, Laver started the 
finals with a rush, but then mysteriously 
lost all control of his first service. In 
one stretch he failed to make good on 
2X of 39 first serves, and Rosewall 
marched into the lead. The Rocket strug- 
gled back by taking a tic breaker in the 
fourth set. 7-3, and the stage was set 
for the finale of what turned out to be 
the most dramatic match the two old 
friends had ever played. 

Rosewall made the first move, break- 
ing Laver in the second game with a sen- 
sational backhand that he had to run 
halfway to Fort Worth to get. But sud- 
denly his legs just disappeared and he 
lost command. Still, Laver's serve con- 
tinued to be erratic ( 10 double faults) 
and Rosewall had him down 4-5 and 
match point in the 10th game. Then, 
whap. Ace. Whap, whap. Laver was 
saved again. More than that, he was 
ahead 5-4 in the tie breaker and had 
two serves for the victory. Then it hap- 
pened. Rosewall called up all his strength 
to jump on both of Laver's first serves 
so fast the Rocket must have felt he was 
in a boomerang gallery. 

Now Rosewall led 6-5 and when the 
Rocket returned the defending cham- 
pion's own unimpressive serve into the 
net. the Doomsday Machine had stag- 
gered to a classic win at the WCT gala 
coming-out party. 


In a manner of speaking what Rose- 
wall, Laver. WCT and Us cash-and-carry 
commander. Lamar Hunt, all will be 
coming out from in future weeks is in- 
carceration behind bars. They had been 
detained in custody since last July 
at Wimbledon when the 9 1 -nation In- 
ternational l.avvn Tennis Federation 
banned Hunt's WCT players from fed- 
eration-sanctioned tournaments as of 
January of this year. 

The ILTF action came about because 
of several factors, depending on who is 
to be believed. The international group 
alleged that Hunt wanted a high per- 
centage of the gate at Wimbledon as 
well as a piece of the action on car park- 
ing, catering and television, the choice 
of tennis balls plus get this the in- 
troduction of colored shirts. I or his part 
Hunt said he was using up-to-date busi- 
ness methods, that he only wanted pro 
tennis to be a v iable institution like oth- 
er U.S. pro sports and that he had de- 
manded only reimbursement of air fares. 

Hunt sat there stoically at Wimbledon 
last July as Herman David, the chair- 
man of the All Fngland C'lub. heaped 
scorn upon abuse while pointing at Hunt 
and saying something like. “This man 
will not tell us how to run tennis." 

Forbidding as it did all but two or 
three of the best players in the world 
from participating in the two best tour- 
naments in the world (Wimbledon and 
Forest Hills), the ILTF ban once again 
gave the administrative part of the game 
that wondrous tone of farce which it 
had been trying to escape since the pro- 
amateur lights of time immemorial. The 
ILTF, in clfect, closed open tennis, and 
its members returned to staring at walls 
or whatever it was they did before they 
opened closed tennis back in 1968. 

If this seemed a bit confusing, tennis 
had seen nothing yet. Through nearly 
10 months of charges, countercharges, 
reniinurd 
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demands, challenges, insults and lies 
from both sides, the ILTF and WCT 
fought for control. Secret meetings were 
held. Myriad proposals were set forth, 
and assorted parties interested in "the 
good of the game” lent their talents. 
Enough international mystery and clan- 
destine trips were involved to brighten 
the eyes of a Henry Kissinger or Nina 
van Pallandt. 

Then, last month in London, envoys 
of the two warring factions finally 
reached an agreement whereby everyone 
could live happily c\cr after, or at least 
have a few rallies now and then. 

Since “ever after" in tennis normally 
means until the next dollar bill changes 
hands, it is necessary to explore this 
agreement quickly before it is thrown 
out with yesterday’s detergent mailers. 

The understanding is known as "The 
Elcock Manifesto” after Walter Elcock 
of Brookline, Mass., vice-president of 
the USLTA, who brought the belliger- 
ents together. According to friends. El- 
cock "doesn't know an ace from his 
Adam’s apple." but it was his job to 
keep both sides talking and listening to 
Donald Dell and Jack Kramer, the prin- 
cipal architects of the agreement. No- 
body motes in tennis these days with- 
out a bow to Dell, an agent who has 
leverage on both sides due to his ex- 
traordinary player contacts and close 
friendships overseas, particularly with 
the French, who arc very anti-Hunt. Kra- 
mer. the former tennis star and pro- 
moter. also is anti-Hunt, but influential 
with the ILTF. 

The plan proposes that: 

All WCT events will be sanctioned 
by the ILTF and member national as- 
sociations. 

As WCT player contracts expire, the 
distinction between contract and inde- 
pendent pros will disappear. In other 
words, there will be only one type of play- 
ing professional — ending the confusion 
of recent years. 

WCT will cease negotiating new play- 
er contracts. (Since the pro lour recent- 
ly signed Clilf Richey to a four-year deal 
at SI 00.000 per. presumably Lamar 
Hunt’s last stand at agentry will be own- 
ing a piece of the Cliff.) 

All pros can compete in ILTF and 
WCT tournaments on the same terms 
for prize money and without contract 
guarantees. 

All WCT events will be held in the 
first 4'/r months of the calendar year. 


avoiding scheduling conflicts with ILTF 
tournaments, which will take up the rest 
of the year. 

WCT will choose the best 64 players 
in the world. These will be divided into 
two separate hut equal-in-talent groups 
of 32. which will participate in tours of 
II tournaments each. In addition four 
WCT "special events” will be held — 
fora total of 26 tournaments, of which 
1 1 shall be outside the U.S. 

Very simply, to borrow from Joe Ga- 
ragiola, it was a trade that helped both 
sides. And — eureka!- the tennis public, 
too. The results are that the ILTF final- 
ly gets peace and makes friends with a 
man it is necessary to make friends with. 
The ILTF retains beloved Wimbledon 
for its very own and it keeps much of 
the year to promote tournaments. 

Hunt, meanw hile, maintains control of 
the part of the tennis year he wanted the 
same part U.S. television wants. He rids 
himself of staggciing overhead costs, 
which include contract guarantees so 
high they would make Vida Blue tremble 
and of airplane fares to everywhere but 
the Mekong Delta. He changes hats from 
talent scout and player broker to tourna- 
ment promoter. And. of course, he abso- 
lutely makes professional tennis, Serious- 
ly now. let’s hear it for Lamar Hunt. 

"The WCT becomes more than this 
championship." Hunt said last week in 
Dallas. "I figured it would take five years 
to make pro tennis, but the war has 
been tough. Now we can finally stop 
fighting and get down to concentrating 
on promotion." 

Since ratification of the agreement by 
the ILTF member nations would not 
come until July in Helsinki, it is prob- 
ably too late for the WCT pros to play 
at Wimbledon this year. Hunt has sched- 
uled something called the Holton Clas- 
sic in St. Louis duiing Wimbledon week 
and the WCT players say they will be 
there. However. John Newcombe. whose 
contract soon expires, may play at Wim- 
bledon. The players all want to play 
Wimbledon. Nevertheless at this point 
it is unlikely many of them will be 
there. Wimbledon, apparently, couldn't 
be less bothered. The tournament stands 
on its own. and advance ticket sales 
arc the highest in the 95-year history 
of the event. 

Forest Hills, on the other hand, un- 
doubtedly will be pulled off the railroad 
Macks by the settlement just when the 
peril of that Pauline looked extreme. It is 


safe to say that the USLTA will make an 
impassioned plea at Helsinki for the 
peace treaty. Not only docs Forest Hills 
need big names. Arthur Ashe has consid- 
ered initiating a lawsuit against the tour- 
nament if he were prohibited from play- 
ing. (Restraint of trade and all that arc 
against the law in the U.S.) 

In addition, it is unlikely that the 1971 
miracle from Fort Lauderdale, in the 
attractive form of Chris Evert, would 
have had the same effect on gate re- 
ceipts this year. Now most of Hunt's 
pros who boycotted the event last sum- 
mer should turn out for the U.S. cham- 
pionship. thus taking the weight of the 
tournament's success oi failure off young 
Chris* tan shoulders. 

Though not a part of this particular 
agreement, hope is once again stirring 
about the Davis Cup becoming an open 
event. There are many who favor the 
cup having a new qualifying format, big 
prize money and a two-week festival in- 
volving the final 16 nations; in short, a 
veritable Olympic Games of tennis. 

"I'd love to play in the Davis Cup 
again." says Laver. "We grew up with 
it; it’s in the blood. But Australia has 
so many fellows, By the time they work 
out a comfortable time schedule and get 
up some money I might not be able to 
make the team." 

So what will tennis look like in 1973? 
Initially, there will be the WCT events 
featuring, for instance. Laver and I lie 
Nastasc and Jimmy Connors at one site; 
Rosewall and Stan Smith and Jan Ko- 
dcs at another, with winners clashing in 
the finals. Then the best players will swat 
it out at the big four tournaments — the 
French. Italian. British and U.S. cham- 
pionships. There will be much money 
to play for- estimates range from three 
to four million dollars. And headaches 
for the big names. 

"The settlement will allow me to pick 
and choose when and where I want to 
play." says Laver. "But if I play a month 
in Europe and then say that’s enough 
for Europe, and go home. I'll be an 
awful villain in some places. 

"If I’ve played my quota and some 
tournament asks, 'Well, what will it take 
to get you to come?’ what should I ask 
for? It's an unfortunate situation and I 
don't really want to deal this way. but 
that’s what will happen. I'll have to of- 
fend some people; so will all the other 
players.” 

Laver is of the opinion that Hunt 
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Rafting the rugged 
Colorado. 

Antiquing in Pennsylvania. 

Body surfing in Hawaii. 

Bicycling through the 
Smokies. 

United Air Lines can best 
keep you in touch with this 
country. 

Because the Friendly Skies 
cover more of it than any 
other airline. 


From Hawaii 'PVjl 
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113 cities in all. 

And we have more 
vacations, too. 

All in the U.S.A.(Where your 
dollar is still worth a dollar.) 

To find out more about 
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vacation guide. 
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discover this country 
you live in. 

Share this land with us. 


To: United Air Lines, Inc. 

1 1 1 N. Canal Street— 12th Floor 
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I’m looking forward to a great 
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G United Air Lines 
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might have wailed a hit longer lo xettle 
will) ILTI >o (hat more issues could he 
fully ironed out. l ike the oilier Hunt 
men. he would like lo know most of all 
who controls whom when their contracts 
expire. I o that end the specter of a play- 
ers’ association here we go again has 
arisen, an organization in which the play- 
ers would rule themselves rather than 
he titled by the national associations. 

' lor us to he under our own juris- 
diction." says Ashe, "is so important 
you can’t believe it." 

Boh Briner. the executive vice-pres- 
ident of the AHA’s Dallas Chaparrals 
and a former WCT executive director, 
has been approached about heading the 
player group. As he watched the match- 
es last week, he was already being kid- 
ded by a journalist about becoming the 
' Jimmy Holla of tennis." 

Hunt says a collective front "has prac- 
tical limitations in an individual sport." 
but pro golfers have succeeded to a de- 
gree. and a few years ago they could 
not have agreed as a group on what 
day it was. 

It seems inevitable that Hunt and these 
same tennis players who have labored 
for so long together against the II T! 
may one day be lighting each other over 
increased purses, retirement pensions 
and the like. 

But the growth of the sport seems as- 
sured at last. Already, as did pro golf, 
it is attracting show biz, Alan King spon- 
sored a tournament at Caesars Palace. 
Clint Kastwood and James I ranciscus 
are interested. I ranciscus. the guest of 
honor at Dallas last week, was without 
his l ougslrect blind stumble and his dog. 
Pax. but an attraction nonetheless. Rod 
Steiger came to Dallas just to watch, l-v- 
erybody knows that when celebs get hot 
on something, the money flows in. 

Today all is laughter and joy in the 
WCT. and events surely must have called 
back the years for Lamar Hunt. I ong 
ago he had lo ride out of Dallas on a 
rail and lake his football team to Kan- 
sas City lo make it. His tennis tour went 
the other way- from a stockyards ghet- 
to in K ( .. where the WCT first ap- 
peared in plaid (allcrsall shorts, to 
last week's marvelous finale in velveted 
Big D. from 387 attendance to SI mil- 
lion total prize money. Pro tennis is 
still changing. Only the linalists remain 
the same. Their names are Rosewall 
and Laver. They will always be making 
the team. end 
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MUNICH , THE BAVARIAN CREAM 

Of the German cities, it’s the top, the place Thomas Mann termed ‘incandescent'-but the site of the 
1972 Olympics offers more than mere froth and a promise of fun at the Games by MARK KRAM 


H eavy rain blurs the soft beauty of 
the EngUsche Garten below, and 
swells the swift streams that curl down 
from the Alps and wriggle through this 
city park. Herr Edelmann, wearing a 
long, satin robe, stands by the window, 
talking of how calming the garden is. 
how on most afternoons its myriad still 
lifes can exorcise the stresses of what 
economists have come to call the Ger- 
man miracle. How this garden never fails 
to make hint think of Berlin past: of an 
Imperial Berlin he never knew but en- 
visions as having been tilled with lean 
and monoclcd Prussian faces, high-step- 
ping horses, the Ticrgartcn full of roses 
and fair, blonde, leaping little girls; of 
a Berlin of the ’30s that he remembers 
as being the gayest and most kinetic 
city in Europe. 

Ah, he sighs, a city for the gods — 
until Rohm’s troopers began marching, 
began to extinguish its spirit. Edelmann 
then suggests that it is a day tit for Wag- 
ner; ’’What day in Germany isn’t fit 
for him." he adds. The music tills the 


apartment, and one's eyes move through 
the living room that groans with an- 
tiquity: first editions, an 18th-century 
Dutch primitive, a 13th-century Gothic 
stable lantern, a small clock made just 
before the French Revolution, all of it 
the harvest of a lifetime spent passion- 
ately stalking civilization. Now 1 the pur- 
suit, says Edelmann, seems to have 
slowed down for him. and much of what 
he loved in the world seems gone. The 
cities that once moved him lie in do- 
lorous ruin, and the Philistines arc 
amuck. ”1 gather comfort." he says, 
“from the fact that 1 live here in Mu- 
nich. The greatest city in Gcimany. It 
is all that old Berlin ever was.” 

Certainly no other city in Germany 
more deserves the dubious prestige of 
the coming Olympics. Munich, a third 
of which was bombed nearly to dust in 
World War II. now stands as a cele- 
bration of the rebirth of a people, and 
its national prestige soars above all oth- 
ers. Though the word "parvenu” is often 
used by some Prussians to describe Mu- 


nich. what other city even threatens its 
position? Berlin is a political sentry and 
a shopwindow' toward the East. Bonn 
is a town hall, a place where politicians 
try to talk to each other. Frankfurt’s 
soul has been destroyed by heavy oc- 
cupation, the sinister frontier mentality 
in Cologne is abrasive, and Stuttgart has 
a German version of the Klondike at- 
mosphere. As for Hamburg, always 
evoking senatorial grandeur, it prefers 
to mind its own prosperous affairs and 
does not hold with public display. 

So with a confluence of factors— ge- 
ography. the influx of a colorful sub- 
culture and the Bavarian tendency to- 
ward tolerance— Munich has become the 
center, the secret capital of Germany. 
Or Paradise on the Isar. That is what 
Edelmann calls it, though he is not cer- 
tain it will ever be the same after the bar- 
baric intrusion of the Olympics. For the 
present, however, he will defend his tur- 
gid phrase, claiming that he is in good 
company by recalling the prose raptures 
of Thomas Wolfe on Munich and the 
eonilnutd 
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word Thomas Mann used to exalt the 
city— incandescent. Adolf Hitler was 
as effusive. He wrote: "There was a love 
that possessed me for this city, more 
than any other town I knew, almost from 
the first moment I arrived. A German 
city!'* Edclmann grimaces, falls silent, 
then agrees there is a macabre irony in 
the fact that Hitler, and the scenes of 
his rise to power, are the largest tourist 
magnet in Munich: Hiller a tourist at- 
traction when the architecture of Mu- 
nich alone has been, he says, “The kings' 
notebooks of travel!" 

Yet. before all else, the name Mu- 
nich is an emotive one. awakening im- 
ages of chilling political abuse and in- 
famous events like Neville Chamber- 
lain's squalid pact for the surgery on 
Czechoslovakia. All of that past is here: 
the FUhrer's mountain aerie at nearby 
Bcrchtcsgaden: the Hofbrauhaus beer 
cellar where Hitler used to speak and 
where the party claimed one of its first 
martyrs, a comrade who was hit in the 
head by a Hying beer mug during a braw I 
with Communists: the Biirgcrbrau beer 
cellar, now festooned with Coca-Cola 
signs, where he started his Putsch that 
was aborted by rifle fire— enough to send 
Hitler in flight and Goering to safety be- 
hind a stone lion that is still there: and 
finally Dachau. 

The people of Munich are not obliv- 
ious to what went on here, but the ques- 
tions, the prosecution by their own 
young, the ceaseless flow of tourists to 
Dachau and all the other places, have 
left them empty behind a second skin. 
If pressed, they stubbornly try to refute 
the popular "notion." as they will term 
it. that Munich was the cradle of Na- 
zism. They point out that Munich was 
the only place that threw Hitler into 
jail. They insist that Hitler gained his 
power in Prussian Berlin, that his elec- 
torate strength came from East Prussia, 
Pomerania and Schleswig-Holstein. 
Look at the speeches of Cardinal Haul- 
liabcr, the bravery of the students and 
their teacher— the "White Rose" resis- 
tance — that held out hope for German 
redemption. 

But move out of the deep shade of his- 
tory, suppress a feeling of wariness, and 
you will come upon a city worthy of 
world recognition. A city conceived and 
nurtured by a most unusual royal fam- 
ily, a city that in spite of the Bavarian 
character, with its earthy preferences and 


loud aversion to change, has a heady in- 
ternational flavor. It is more than a city 
where a mad king once lived, or a city 
that swims in beer and erupts each year 
into the animalism of the Okioberfest, 
or a city of dirndls and the comic, flor- 
id faces of men wearing leather shorts. 
It is more than the city that some have 
come to look upon as a sort of erotic cor- 
nucopia in the Alps, canopied by a Med- 
iterranean sky. It is a city that exists for 
people, one that promotes the novel idea 
that life can. indeed, be worth living in 
an urban area. If decay ever threatens. 


RICHARDS 



the richaroS: Strauss was born j n Munich 
and Wagner took refuge there with Ludwig II. 


and surely it will. Munich has the vigor 
to shake it from its tough old bones. 

The third largest city in Germany 
(1.300.000) and slightly over 800 years 
old. Munich was founded in a manner 
expressive of the Bavarian personality. 
The Duke of Bavaria. Henry the Lion, 
was annoyed with the Bishops of Frei- 
sing, whose greed was wrecking an an- 
cient route for salt traders. The traders 
had to pay a heavy toll to cross the 
river bridge at Fohring— that is, until 
the duke decided to burn the bridge dow n 
and build a new one several miles south 
at a liny village called Munichen. The 
duke's action is a typical Bavarian re- 
sponse to arguments of the blood, or nct- 
tlesome provocation; no diplomacy, pure 
clout. Anyway, the new bridge lured 
more traders than ever before and Mu- 
nich was on its way. though not much 
really happened to the city until about 
150 years ago when it was exposed to 
the vision and taste of Wittclsbach rule. 

To say that the Wittelsbach* were pe- 


culiar is understatement, but to merely 
dismiss them all as hopelessly psychotic 
is injustice. Few rulers have left their 
mark so indelibly on a place as the Wit- 
telsbachs did on Munich during the 19th 
century. 

The first third of that century was dom- 
inated by Ludwig 1, whose ambition was 
to bring the light and warmth and cul- 
ture of Italy and Greece to Munich. He 
was a man of persistent will, a careful 
builder who was rigidly cautious with 
money: long after his abdication he re- 
marked that he never had owned an 
easy chair or a dressing gown. How- 
ever. that abdication was forced when 
the adventuress Lola Monte/ danced 
across the stage of Munich politics and 
into the heart of the aging king. His sub- 
jects were appalled, eventually rebelled, 
and Lola, toward the end. faced an an- 
gry mob in front of her house and pelt- 
ed it with bonbons. Soon after, live king, 
who was thought to be cra/y. stepped 
down, and his son Maximilian II was 
crow ncd. 

Ludwig left behind him a vastly 
changed Munich. Gone were its webs 
of tortuous streets and lanes. He had 
given the city air and light by creating 
broad, imposing streets and open spaces, 
dignified by stately buildings and mon- 
uments. Ludwig's son continued his 
work. Like his father. Maximilian was 
a builder and city planner. He shared 
his father's intense desire to improve the 
life of his people and move Bavaria into 
the first rank of German culture, but he 
lacked his father's pertinacity. He was 
a quiet, melancholy man. much influ- 
enced by the North, so much so that he 
married, of all the princesses available, 
a Prussian. After that, no one seemed 
to care too much for Max. But his con- 
tribution to life in Munich was not min- 
imal. His main interest was science, and 
to satisfy it he once more turned to the 
North: Hamburg and Berlin were soon 
bereft of their scholars. He died pre- 
maturely. leaving the Bavarian throne 
to his son, 18-year-old Ludwig II. 

The Fairy Talc King— "He had the 
beauty of a tall woman"— was not a 
problem right away, but he soon be- 
came one. His love for the sorcerer Ri- 
chard Wagner and his music seemed to 
deprive Ludwig of his good sense. The 
people began to compare Wagner to Lola 
Montcz. and Ludwig, who could never 
abide the yeast odor from the breweries 
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We expect you to say “prove it” 
when we tell you Ford Torino is the 
year’s best mid-size value. 


Okay. Proof: 


Torino has an all-new body/ 
frame construction for strength 
and quiet. 

Torino is bigger inside this year. 

Tbrino has a new improved 
rear suspension to reduce body 
sway and take the bite out of 
bumps. 

Torino has new, better power 
steering, if you choose, that gives 
you the feel of the road and 
quick positive handling. 

And Torino gives you front wheel 
disc brakes. Standard. 

Torino’s even built a little 



heavier and a little wider for a 
better ride and greater stability. 

We call it the “Easy Handler.” 

Only Ford Motor Company has 
completely redesigned its 
mid-size cars for 1972 ... to make 
them better values for you. 

Choose from 9 Torinos: This 
Gran Tbrino Sport model comes 
with hood scoops, wheel trim 
rings and V-8 standard. 

Torino is quite possibly more car 
than you expected. 

Find out at your local Ford Dealers. 
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The sterling silver Parker 75 Classic Ball Pen. 
Give it to someone who's economy-minded. 


The Parker 75 Classic Ball Pen 
sometimes overwhelms people who 
get it as a gift. It looks a good deal 
more expensive than the $12 it costs. 
People tend to say "But you 
shouldn't have." 

So. calmly point out the economy 
features of this obviously extravagant 
pen. 

Tell the person who gets it that he'll 
never have to buy another ball pen 
ever. Because we guarantee this one 
against defects for the owner's life- 
time, or we'll repair or replace it-free. 


Tell him that the 75 Classic 
writes better months longer than 
the ordinary ballpoint— three times 
longer— and then refills with a 
cartridge for months more writing. 

Most important, ask him what price 
he puts on exasperation. In this area, 
the 75 Classic costs nothing. It starts 
writing instantly, and puts down a 
crisp track at less than four ounces of 
pressure. That's because the ball in 
the tip is microscopically textured to 
glide effortlessly. 

What price does he put on 


pleasure? Here's where this pen really 
delivers. That slim, solid sterling 
silver case isn't just for show. It gives 
the pen the proper heft and balance in 
the hand. He'll write comfortably 
with it for hours. 

After you've convinced him what an 
economical gift you've given him, 
why not go back to the store and buy 
another for yourself? After all, 
you're economy-minded too. 

«t» PARKER 

Maker o I the world' s most wanted pens 


The sterling silver Parker 75 Classic Ball Pen is $12. Wilh matching Cartridge Pencil, $24 A memorable gilt lor personal or business friends 
Other fine Parker pens to own or give Irom the $1.98 Jotter Ball Pen to the $150 Parker 75 Presidential Pen. 



MUNICH continued 


anyway, spent most of his time away 
from Munich. Then Wagner married, 
and the King was never the same again. 
He took to building one private dream 
castle after another, and he became fond 
of going up to the new rooftop of his Re- 
sident in Munich to a brilliantly lit pool. 
There, dressed as Lohengrin and stand- 
ing up in a boat made in the form of a 
swan, he would float about to the strains 
of a full orchestra. Eventually. Ludwig's 
extravagance nearly busted Bavaria. The 
people were told that he was insane and. 
accompanied by a doctor, he was sent 
to Lake Starnberg. One evening they 
found the drowned bodies of Ludwig 
and the doctor: there were finger marks 
around the doctor's neck and a bruise 
from a blow over his eye. 

As does the influence of Pericles on 
Athens and that of Lorenzo dc Medici 
on Florence, the effect of the W'ittclsbach 
kings on life in Munich persists. Their 
buildings, their wide, graceful streets, 
each designed by a single architect, make 
the city one of the beauties of Europe. 
Their patronage created an atmosphere 
in which the arts breathe freely, and im- 
bued the people with a pride in them. 
Even now when you ask them about Mu- 
nich's cultural impact in the last 25 years, 
they arc direct and immodest; it is as if 
they were talking about a pennant race. 
They will reply: London is steady, Par- 
is has declined, Rome's cultural insig- 
nificance is notorious. New York has 
cracked up, Tokyo offers only gigantism 
and even San Francisco— a city they 
think somewhat similar to Munich -is 
on the wane. No city, they conclude, 
has advanced as much as theirs. 

Without question, culture floods the 
streets of Munich. It has one of the most 
beautiful and best opera houses in the 
world. The legitimate stage is impressive. 
Theaters are all over the place, ranging 
from boulevard houses to marionette 
shows and literary cabarets, a German 
specialty. There are three symphonic or- 
chestras plus the renowned Bach orches- 
tra and choir, and public museums arc 
in abundance, the best being the Altc Pi- 
nakothek, with a varied selection of old 
masters, and the Baycrische National- 
museum, with its complete collection of 
arts and crafts. The average Mtlnchncr 
seems to wear all of these cultural med- 
als across his breast, which after a while 
becomes tiresome. It is a harmless self- 
indulgence. not unique in Europe, where 


people seem to try always to picture- 
frame their cultural sensitivity, but the 
habit often makes Americans feel as 
though they have just stepped out of a 
first-rate restaurant where they have eat- 
en their peas with a knife. 

After a few hours of this cultural over- 
kill. one yearns for escape, a healthy 
slug of pleasure, and it can be found eas- 
ily in the eclectic nightlife of Munich, 
beginning with the restaurants that en- 
compass nearly every cuisine in the 
world. Four of the best: Humplmayr. 
for elegance: Kafer. maybe the greatest 
delicatessen anywhere; the Maximilian 
Sluben, for its international range of ex- 
cellence: and the Osteria Italiana. no- 
table for its fresh vegetables and the 
quality of its salad and spinach, a place 
where the vegetarian Hitler used to en- 
tertain. "He loved spinach." says an old 
hand there. There is also the Hofbr’au- 
haus, an exhausting joint where the rab- 
ble is at play amid awful and relentless 
march music, and thick beer runs over 
the tables. Here drinking is done by 
the numbers, feet arc stamped, and the 
humor is gross. "What arc they laugh- 
ing about over there?" a stranger may 
ask. and learn that the wheezing and 
chuckling have been occasioned by one 
of the crowd's boasts of his girth and 
his wonderful beer belly. 

Beer and Bavarian food, it is a com- 


bination that lends credibility to those 
joke postcards showing overripe Bavar- 
ians trying to squeeze into giant beer 
mugs. There is something serious about 
a Bavarian meal: one approaches it— as 
the people there tend to do— with grim- 
ness. The food itself seems to lack gai- 
ety. It comes in massive portions and 
its deadweight quality docs not provoke 
glibness or a lightsome air. but rather 
an urge to plunge into the murky depths 
of German philosophy. A main dish is 
the pig, served in its own gravy, with po- 
tato dumplings, accompanied by a limp 
salad of cut lettuce, soggy tomatoes and 
highly salted white radishes. Close to 
this in favor arc the town's famed sau- 
sages, the most ubiquitous being Weiss- 
wurst, a creation of veal flecked with 
parsley that is sold hot and eaten by shop- 
pers with their fingers. That Munich 
women are a sleek, high-fashion con- 
tradiction to those depicted by Rubens 
is the second German miracle. 

The first, German prosperity, seems 
to use Munich as its showcase. Before 
the war. the city was primarily the ad- 
ministrative center of a rich rural hin- 
terland and a junction of trade routes 
intersecting the contincm. After the war. 
a diversity of businesses, looking for safe- 
ty under the umbrella of American oc- 
cupation. moved to Munich, and the 
result is that a glossy affluence now hcav- 
contlnued 
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ily overlies the city, l or all the Ger- 
man's reputed affection for bank ac- 
counts, money seems to move briskly 
in this town, and you cannot miss the 
shimmer of prosperity. It is everywhere. 
In the windows sparkling with diamonds 
and emeralds and the latest in fashion. 
In the department stores, which are big 
and ambitiously stocked. In the rows of 
Ferraris and Maseratis outside disco- 
theques and restaurants. In the calm look 
of the waiter at Kafcr who has just add- 
ed up a SIOO luncheon tab for two. It is 
also visible in the high price of pros- 
titutes and the grow ing incidence of bank 
robberies. 

Other than the bank jobs and a lu- 
crative traffic in drugs, crime is not too 
visible in Munich: for instance, plain 
old homicide is not much in evidence. 
It is dope that is the main concern in Mu- 
nich, and the traffic grows with the in- 
flow of students from all over Europe. 
The problem is concentrated in Schwa- 
bing.a longtime bohemian quarter where 
Lenin used to live. It is an encampment 
for anyone: girls of every ethnic origin 
looking for modeling careers and loung- 
ing in the chic Cilia 2000; dropouts and 
AW OF American soldiers; professional 
opium smugglers from Turkey, knife- 
carding procurers from the Vienna un- 
derworld and suave "aristocrats" ped- 
dling poor copies of one painter or an- 
other. The laborers, the thousands who 
form the subculture that has grown in 
Munich since the war. like to nest in 
Schwabing, too, seemingly just to he in 
the thick of it all. 

This subculture, plus the students, 
adds intrigue and chaos to fringe pol- 
itics in the town. The students crash 
into each other across the ideological 
lines of Mao. Marx. Lenin and Trots- 
ky, and desperado political groups — 
always natural to Munich— lurk in the 
subculture. So much so. it seems, that 
for a long time Munich was known as 
the spy capital of the world. That is no 
longer true, one is told. The number of 
spies and the quality of the espionage 
have dropped, and more drugs are sold 
than information at the Europa Espres- 
so. The only people industriously going 
at each other currently are the Croatians 
and the Serbs, the Arabs and the Jews. 
But, ah, once it was a sight to behold. 
The Ukrainian anti-Communists formed 
a state within a state in this district, 
until a Soviet agent bumped off its lead- 


er. A murderous gang of Yugoslavs plot- 
ted against Tito from here, and Bidault 
and other French terrorists found a ha- 
ven in the town. None of this radical- 
ism is evident in current Bavarian pol- 
itics, which llourish contentedly in the 
mundane corruption of the machine. 

Eccentric behavior and madness, 
though, never seem to agitate the Ba- 
varians. and Munich has always offered 
a hospitable climate for mystics, do- 
gooders, Utopians, dreamers and street- 
corner histrionics. Bavarians resist 
change, but don't mind anyone talking 
about it. They are a tolerant people— a 
dangerous people, they think in the 
North, egocentric, emotional, tribal, too 
ready to listen to orators. Well, the Ba- 
varians never did fancy old blood-and- 
iron Bismarck, and went along with him 
only reluctantly when he shaped the na- 
tion back in 1X71. They preferred the se- 
curity of their cozy kingdom, a way of 
life that many would like to see return. 
TO HELL WITH THE OLYMPICS, Car stick- 
ers read, give us back our king! As 
for the Prussians in the North. Bavar- 
ians want no part of their severity, their 
intensity, their inability to see color in 
life. The Prussians, they say, live to work. 
"We work to live." 

The Prussians are now more than just 
a verbal target. Moving steadily down 
to Munich, they have become intrusive 
over recent years and their attitudes have 
effected change. "This is not the city it 
once was,” says Erika Schmidbauer. 
"Ten years ago it was more colorful, 
more original, easy to lake." Erika was 
once the most famous waitress in Mu- 
nich. known for her coarse insults and 
the way she could balance four foam- 
ing beer mugs in each hand. She was an 
exact copy of the waitress often shown 
on Oktobcrfest postcards, those with 
shrewd blue eyes and mouths with heavy 
lipstick. She now works at a tobacco 
stand in the train station w here she grous- 
es over the general erosion of her Mu- 
nich and the spectacle before her: the 
"Hashish Express," packed and smelly, 
coming in from Athens and Istanbul; 
the buyers and pushers waiting for it; 
the petty thieves and fences; the young 
girls fresh from the country, eager for 
the promises of Schwabing and those 
who lie in wait for them. 

"If 1 look at my life in this city 10 
years ago," she says, "I have to say 
things have changed for the worse. With 


all these newcomers streaming in, from 
the Prussians to the guest laborers, the 
city has lost its mood. Lost its friendly 
mood, some of the feeling of living in 
one big village. Here in town the traffic 
has become unbearable. The air is so 
bad that 1 gel bronchitis for weeks at a 
time. The prices go up every day. Once 
you could have a good time at the Ok- 
toberfest for five marks. Now you need 
50 marks, and the people seem so much 
more aggressive than they used to be. 
There also used to be more laughter in 
the streets. When I used to meet peo- 
ple, they would think, because I was over- 
weight, that I was a jolly woman. Now 
they are so serious. Now it has become 
impossible to empty a big mug of beer 
in one breath without your neighbors 
looking as if they want to call an am- 
bulance. They used to smile. Well, us 
old Miinchners are a minority now. I 
can sec a day when this town will be 
like any other German city. Cold, hec- 
tic. no pleasure, out for whatever you 
have in your purse, and too busy sur- 
viving to care. I won't live to sec it. and 
I won't mind that." 

If Erika Schmidbauer embodies the 
popular conception of her city, Frna 
Hanfstangl endures as the representative 
of quite a different Munich. Now 86, 
she was once one of the true belles of 
the town, and artists often painted her, 
mainly choosing to depict her dancing, 
with her long blonde hair sweeping 
out upon a Nordic storm. She and her 
family were strong nationalists. Up un- 
til 1925, Hitler had been a frequent 
guest at her Sunday luncheons. She 
had been enamored of his Austrian 
hand-kissing, and her acceptance of him 
led to his progress in Munich society. 
After his Putsch failed. Hitler found 
refuge in Erna's house, an obligingness 
for which she was openly rebuked after 
the war. 

Age has not diminished Erna's com- 
manding appearance, a fact very much 
in evidence as she presides, at her Sun- 
day salon, over one of the most Lu- 
cullan tables set in Bavaria. The salon 
is also notable for several old gentlemen 
often there, aged admirers, now cither 
deaf or blind; Frna never married. She 
drives a red Opel coupe with racing 
stripes, is a patron to the young in the 
arts, some of whom live in her house, 
and generally relishes her role as a liv- 
ing museum piece. Lunch, though, no 
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longer follows lengths sermons on the 
virtues of the German nation. 

"This city." she says, "wasn't and 
isn't like the nonsense peddled abroad 
to get the tourists to the Hofbrauhaus. 
I think ofwhat my friend Richard Strauss 
once said. The real Munich developed 
not with, but against the peasant coun- 
tryside. I wonder if all the young peo- 
ple who come to my house know how 
lucky they are. To he living in, and con- 
tinually exposed to. one spot on this 
earth where there is such a levitation of 
spirit!" 

Neither I rika Schmidbaucr nor Hrna 
Hanfstangl would approve of Mathias 
llolfmann. a nihilist and dealer in drugs 
who was weaned on the folksy cliches 
dear to Munich As a boy, he dressed 
up for all of the celebrations in town 

the Ok inhci fr\i. etc . but he 
now cringes when he thinks of those 
times- Me feels life in Munich is mor- 
ibund. that Germany is a cursed nation 
and that Bavarians arc comedians in a 
setting more unreal than a psychedelic 
dream. "I hate Munich," he says in his 
apartment near the university, where he 
lives under a false name, I very one is 
committed to love and cherish this place, 
but it is an artificial infatuation, all of it 
is based on a lie. Everybody here be- 
lieves that the world ought to be like Mu- 


nich to be a better place, but the fact is 
that the Bavarian mentality blocks prog- 
ress. Beneath all the facade here, things 
are pretty bad. The housing alone is the 
most expensive in Germany . People have 
to spend a third of their income for crum- 
my quarters. And that doesn't include 
the three to six Turks and Yugoslavs 
who arc often stulTed into one room. 
The greedy landlords are making a prof- 
it that is higher than the luxury hotels. 
Just wait. After the euphoria of the 
Olympics, the economy is going to be 
in trouble. Then just look and see if 
you can find all that beer-hall happiness 
around here.” Tratlic. air pollution, 
creeping greed, every thing but Munich's 
capricious weather found room in lloit- 
mann's diatribe. 

Those who do complain about the 
weather usually focus on w hat are know n 
as foehn days, which occur roughly Mi 
times a year. The foehn days are pe- 
riods of high winds, an eerie texture of 
light and skies tilled with silvery baroque 
clouds. On such days the Alps, which 
are XO miles away, seem right on the 
edge of town. I ike the Santa Ana wind 
in Los Angeles, the mistral in Southern 
I ranee and the sirocco in Venice, the 
foehn seems to debate people Pulses 
quicken, anxieties rise. sulTercrs com- 
plain of fatigue, inertia and persistent 
headache. Husbands arc apt to slay their 
wives, mistresses their lovers, and beer 
steins tend to fall on skulls when this 
mean wind blows, 

So Munich is not all zither music, 
not all ( icnuiilit liken the good life 
for which it is renowned, hut it docs 
much more than merely continue to cx- 
ist, as so many cities in the world seem 
to do. The city is «/iir, at once coarse 
and delicate. It is like two scenes that sud- 
denly succeeded each other there one 
cool evening: a little girl with long, 
blonde hair languidly playing a harpneai 
the window in a small, dim music shop; 
and then, the corner turned, there rose 
the immense shadow of a spike-helmet* 
ed general on a horse, a shadow thrown 
upon the pallid light of the wall by a stat- 
ue. Two clicks of the shutter and they 
were gone. How rcllcclivc of Munich, 
one thought. But the town now seeks 
u> mirror the best part of the (ierman 
genius, forcing one to ignore the per- 
verse side of that genius, to think of 
and remember only, say, the celestial 
mathematics of Bach. end 
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A moving story that hr i ngs people and # 

cars together faster than ever before. 

Avis would like to introduce you to the most advanced com- 
puter system in the travel business. Its called The WizarcTof Avis. 

It was developed to help get you into (and out of) one of our 
sparkling new Plymouths or other fine cars faster and easier than 
ever before. 

The Wizard was born seven years ago. The brainchild of our 
rental experts and our computer experts. It took all this time to 
perfect because we didn’t want a computer that just handled 
reservations. That wouldn’t be trying harder. We wanted a com- 
puter system that would do this and much more. Now it’s here. 

Computerized reservations 
now being accepted. 

The Wizard system begins where airline computers leave oft. It 
handles reservations nationwide. It remembers all the information 
you give it w hen you make your reservation. And it will remember 
w here every Avis car is, has been, and w ill be. Then it w ill automati- 
cally locate the type of car you want and have it waiting tor you 
wherever and whenever you want it. And The Wizard will do all 
this and confirm your reservation before you get off the phone. 

Coming soon to the 
Avis cou ntcr near you. 

The W izard system is being hooked up to Avis counters across the 
U.S., city by city. Ami shortly it w ill be typing our rental agree- 
ments automatically and even helping our people see to it that you 
get the lowest rate applicable. 

Another “We Try Harder” production. 

And while The W izard of Avis is helping us try harder, the Avis 
Red Box* (our electronic car inspection system) w ill be providing 
safety and convenience checks for our cars. 

And still another production from 
the “We Try Harder” people. 

The Avis Hot Line w ill be providing you with someone human to 
speak to 24 hours a day, if you get lost or need help on the road. 
The toll-free number is 800-2 3 1 -6000. (In Texas call 800-392-3906.) 

You see, at Avis, we never forget that human beings got us 
where we are today. And being human is going to get us where 
we’re going. 

Avis is going to be No.l. We try harder. 


WI7AR0 AND RED BOX ARE SERVICE MARKS Of AVIS RENT A CAR SWIM INC «AVTS RENT A CAR SYSTEM INC. 


Meet the Murrays of Miami, a mighty melange: Mom, Pop, 
10 kids, plus two Saint Bernards and— you might say— a 
Mexican hairy. Sports is their game but living is their art 


I I is a team with everything, the Mi- 
ami Murrays: superb management, 
skilled veterans, promising youngsters 
and the morale of a cloudful of angels. 
Of course, it helps that all 10 players 
come from the same background, which 
is not surprising, seeing that they are 
brothers and sisters. And that the front* 
oflice staff is small— two. in fact, and 
married to each other. 

Listen to Mrs. Betty Ann Murray: 
“People sometimes think children from 
large families arc neglected, so I always 
wanted to be sure there was no doubt 
about ours.” Certainly no one has e'er 
expressed any. "When Tint was six l the 
oldest Murray son. now 21. plays on 


IT’S ALL IN THE FAMILY 



the Columbia l niversity basketball 
team ami is the undergraduate handball 
champion). I was so pregnant I could 
hardly walk, so I sat on a chair in the 
backs ard. throwing a ball to him for bat- 
ting practice. The other kids would catch 
it and thross it back to me." I ater, dur- 
ing one of Tim's community league bas- 
ketball games, his mother yelled so at 
the referee that he asked if she could do 
a better job. When she said she could, 
he threw her the whistle and down she 
came from the stands. And w hen J im’s 
coach broke his foot. Mis Mimas took 
the job and the team sson nine straight 
games and the league championship 
lint Betts Ann Murray was not sour 
typical Little League parent or swimming 
mother. Sports simply kept kids out of 
trouble, she thought, and the only trou- 
ble hers eser caused ssas to those who 
ssanted to beat them at games. B> Tim’s 



freshman sear at Miami’s Palmetto Ju- 
nioi High School, the name Mimas ssas 
already a legend His sister Mars Jo. a ju- 
nior at Palmetto High, ssas the best girl 
athlete at the school and the onls girl eser 
to hit a softball oser its left-field fence. H> 
the time Tim ssas a junior. Mars Jo ssas 
too buss ssith classes at the l nisei sits of 
South Horida. where she became South- 
easi Regional Ping-Pong champion, to 
accept an oiler from the Converse Dots, 
who were one season assas from a nation- 
al title in women's slow -pitch softball. 
Tim sson three varsity letters in foot- 
ball, baseball and basketball something 
no Palmetto junior had eser done before. 

" \ strong, fierce, eompetitise kid.” says 
his former football coach, "but then, 
look at his father." 

Kill Murray. 50. keeps a tape mea- 
sure in his dresser drawer and at bed- 
time he ssraps it around his waist. Thir- 
ls -one inches or less and he eats the 
next das. but eat or not he is a thicc- 
ttmcs-a-wcck handball player. which in 
part reflects his desire to keep beating 
Tim and IK-ycar-old Howard, who ssill 
be going to West Point in July I asl sea- 
son. as a freshman at the I lorida In- 
stitute of I echnology. H oss ard ssas the 
second-leading scorer on I IT’s basket- 
ball team ssith a 14.6-pomt aserage. 

The third soil is 1 6-sear -old Dan. 
Howard calls Dan "Ox." He did it once 
too often recent Is and ssound up in a 
tree. Thrown there. 

In I l J(>N Dan Murras sson I londa’s 12- 
scar-old disision in the Personna Grand 
Slam Baseball Contest. He has played 
park league jai alai. and one night m 
15)69 a jai alai promoter came to the 
house offering to get Dan coaching as 
he had the makings of a pro. But Kill 
Murras said no and that ssas that. 

“Dad’s like ms isible reins." says Cath- 
erine. or Kit. at 25 the oldest of the Mur- 
ras children. "Mother is the flamboyant 
one. the more outwardly affectionate. 
She ssas always at ms high school sss mi- 
ming meets, embarrassing the das lights 

MURRAY MOB minus lour from loll llinsic 
is. I crr> . 1 1. Mars Jo. 22. Bill. Betts \nn. 
I i/. 15. Matt. 12. I m. t. ■>. Dan. Ift. Kn. 25. 
ami Meg. 14 I mi. 21. was unable to make 
■l, unit no ilogs arc allowed in the pool. 


out of me ssith ‘(So. Kitts, go!’ No one 
else’s parents eser shossed up. but I can’t 
complain. Ms mother has a complete 
and persasise loyalty to us." Mrs. Mui- 
ras agrees, a hit sheepishly I go to a 
basketball game and see onls one per- 
son play." she admits. "I don’t think 
that’s particular!) good, but it's the way 
I am. Ms family is the most important 
thing m the world to me. We'sc made a 
lot of sacrifices dris mg them here, pick- 
ing them up there and it ssasn’t al- 
ssass easy paying those entry fees, but 
it's been worth it. A person has to be 
good at something. He has to get pres- 
tige from his peer group." 

The Murray family is a peer group of 
1 2. Theirs is a gentle rivalry of secure sib- 
lings. and No. 6 is 1 5-year-old I i/. She 
has played league softball since the age 
of eight until recently, not too well. 

I ast year, however, she dieted off .15 
pounds, her softball improved, and she 
began taking tennis lessons. Perhaps u 
was the specter of N- year-old Meg Mur- 
ray coming up behind Meg. who two 
years ago was an all-star second base- 
man on the K hours I caguc softball team 
that won the Miami Inter C ity Athletic 
Conference title. This may not make her 
an Olympic-class athlete, but that is not 
the point. The Murray sports machine 
is really a means to an end the play- 
ing liclds of I ton. as it were 

Consider 12-year-old Matt or 
“Hoss." Matt keeps score at softball 
games. Though lie lias played jai alai and 
lias wrestled, lie is considered the least 
athletic Murray. His father keeps after 
him. though. “Let’s shoot some bas- 
kets." lie’ll say. Or “How about a few 
laps around the track '" But the sugges- 
tions are subtle. Matt lias never become 
self-conscious about anything, neither 
his weight he is pudgy nor the fact 
that he is totally deaf in one car. "Kids 
learn scl ('-consciousness. " sister Kit says. 
“Il’sa listener's disease. My parents nev- 
er make excuses for Matt or treat him 
with any special consideration Matt is 
just what he is. like any of us." 

And then there are Terry and Tina. 

I I and nine. Terry is a third haseman. 
and last year was the only fourth-grad- 
er on an cight-to-l 2 K lioury l eague all- 
star team. Tina (or Teeny t. a catcher, is 
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MURRAYS ommurd 


the youngest Murray. “Remember, 
Teeny for tiny," her mother says. Tina 
docs not always hold her glove right, 
but that won't last. Mrs. Murray sat 
with her not long ago. watching Terry 
play, and when someone caught a line 
drive. Betty Ann said. “Sec how that 
gtrl held her glove. That's how you 
should do it." 

Betty Ann had driven I Smiles to watch 
Terry and Tina play that night (since 
then she has become the team manager. 
Liz the coach), and though there was 
no more v oca I parent in the stands, w hen 
she stopped cheering she looked tired. 
Her asthma was acting up and she used 
an inhalator frequently. She had left the 
house at six a.m. to do the week's shop- 
ping; at eight she was due to teach her 
seventh-grade math class, and now. 12 
hours later, she was preoccupied. Her 
father was seriously ill. and she had spent 
the early evening with him. Bill was with 
him now, and as the game went on she 
thought about Meg. who was being con- 
firmed that evening; she had sent Liz as 
a sponsor. Back at the house live chick- 
ens were broiling in the oven. Would 
Howard remember to baste them? And 
then, toward the end of the game, she 
leaned down and put her head close to 
Matt's. "Is that your good ear?" she 
asked, and when he nodded they made 
plans to pick strawberries together the 
next day. just the two of them. 

Once Kit Murray told a friend: "My par- 
ents arc professionals. I've always felt as 
if I were an only child." That is a theme 
that echoes through three generations. 

Kit Murray's paternal grandfather was 
John F. Murray, a supervisor of rec- 
reation for the New York borough of 
Queens, an oarsman for the Ravcnswood 
Boat Club in Long Island City and a now- 
and-then fight manager. In 1925 he had 
a lighter named Paul Berlcnbach. but 
John F. also had four children he liked 
seeing occasionally, so he turned his 
tighter over to someone else. A few 
months later Berlcnbach became light 
heavyweight champion of the world. 

One of John F.'s playground super- 
visors was a former Ziegfcld Follies 
dancer named Josephine Waters. Her 
husband was Howard Waters, an auto 
dealer, a member of the New York 
Athletic Club and a halfback for a 
semi-pro football team. Josephine was 
a 1922 graduate of the Savage School 


of Physical Education. When her daugh- 
ter Betty Ann was three she began tak- 
ing her to the Women's Swimming As- 
sociation pool, and at five she was "a 
crackcrjack swimmer." or so Mrs. Mur- 
ray claims today. "When you think of 
it." she says, "it was an odd thing to 
be doing in the middle of New York in 
those days." Betty Ann also took an 
early liking to basketball, but not to 
the opposite sex. especially her mother's 
boss' son Bill, "a scroungy little boy," 
she recalls, "with knickers hanging 
around his ankles and socks down over 
his shoes. He was always playing out in 
the streets— stick ball, roller hockey, 
football, who knows what else." 

But the Murrays and the Waterses had 
plans. "I was only nine and Bill was 
12." Betty Ann says, "but our parents 
decided we were going to get married 
someday. Maybe they wanted a sports 
dynasty." 

That was in 1933. Bill graduated from 
high school in 1939, joined the Army 
and was sent to Wheeler Field, 10 miles 
from Pearl Harbor. Betty Ann was 15, 
a high-scoring freshman basketball play- 
er. She still carries a fading picture of 
Bill in uniform, smiling and handsome, 
standing in a barracks doorway. The 
date written on the back is Dec. 6, 1941. 
At 7:45 the next morning an explosion 
knocked him out of bed. 

While in the service. Bill boxed and 
played handball. In 1940 he won the 
handball championship of Schofield Bar- 
racks: a year later he was middleweight 
boxing champion of his regiment. And 
in Septcnber of 1942 he was back in 
New York on leave, awaiting a new as- 
signment. Tne Murrays and Waterses ar- 
ranged a two-family picnic at Cunning- 
ham Park in Queens; the two fathers 
had decided it was time for Bill and 
Betty Ann to get another look at each 
other. Betty Ann and her brother Frank 
challenged Bill and his brother Joe to a 
basketball game. There is disagreement 
as to which side won. but in the long 
run maybe they both did. "He may not 
have realized it," Betty Ann says, "but 
I purposely threw myself all over him." 
Bill must have realized something be- 
cause at the end of the game he invited 
her on their first date. Betty Ann was a 
sophomore at Queens College by then, 
an education major and the star of the 
basketball team. "I could sink three of 
five from half court," she tells her chil- 


dren now. and it always cracks them 
up. "Well, maybe the girls' courts were 
shorter." she adds. It was not until just 
before they were married, three years 
later, that Bill saw Betty Ann play. "I 
think he was embarrassed." she recalls, 
"because he left in the middle. I was a 
rough toughs. I just kicked the other 
girls out of the way." 

After 40 Pacific bombing missions, and 
after the Air Force had put him through 
Hofstra. where he earned his master's 
degree. Bill Murray was ordered to Ger- 
many. It was 1952. There were three 
Murray children by then- Mary Jo, 
Kit and the infant Tim. Bill told 
Betty Ann to sell their house and prom- 
ised to send for the family when he found 
a place for them to live. Betty Ann sold 
the house almost immediately and flew 
to Germany with the kids. Kit was only 
five at the time, but the move left a 
strong impression. "I have never to this 
day seen my mother afraid." she says, 
"or not know how to handle any situ- 
ation. She makes up her mind in an in- 
stant and w hut she does is always right." 
Every day. for six months, 5-ycar-old 
Kit rode 45 minutes to school on a trol- 
ley. "Mother may have had fears." she 
says, “but I never knew about them. I 
never even had the idea of fear, or that 
anything bad could happen." 

Between (lights to Italy. Greece and 
Africa. Bill Murray was athletic officer 
of the 86th Air Transport Squadron at 
Frankfurt. In 1953 he coached the squad- 
ron basketball team to the European 
championship. And for three straight 
years he was base handball champion. 

By 1954 there were four Murray chil- 
dren growing up in Germany: Kit, Mary 
Jo, Tim. and a sick baby. Howard. He 
was four days old when the doctors di- 
agnosed his problem us pyloric stenosis, 
a narrowing of the valve leading from 
the stomach. It's a family joke now. but 
it was serious then. Howard couldn't 
keep any food down. They called it pro- 
jectile vomiting. 

"What actually caused it?" Bill asked 
Betty Ann recently. 

"Nervousness," she said. 

"At four days?" 

No doctor ever did explain what 
caused it. but "nervousness" or tem- 
perament or some such thing should 
not be discounted. Even today Howard 
seems the most volatile Murray, the most 
competitive, perhaps the most tireless. 
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Seagram’s VO. 

For people who make every moment count. 

They seem to do everything. And they do it right. Even when 
it comes to having a drink. It has to be Seagram’s V.O. Very special. 

Very Canadian. Very right. Known by the company it keeDS. \ 

Seagram’s ' Canadian 


There was a time when an automobile like this 
was beyond the reach of most families. 

A motorcar with exceptionally beautiful 
upholstery. Sofa-like seats with foam cushioning. 
Plush canceling, and other touches of elegance. 

Well equipped. 

With all the modern conveniences that make 
driving easy and pleasant. Like jx)wer front disc 
brakes. Variable-ratio power steering. A Turbo 


Luxurious Caprice. 

Hydra-matic transmission. Features you expect on a 
luxury car. 

If you, like most Caprice owners, choose a car 
like this for traveling over big slices of America, the 
rewards in highway comfort are considerable. 

Quiet. 

Caprice has a flow-through i>ower ventilation 
system, enabling you to bring in outside air without 
having to open a window to outside noise. And 


Caprice Coupe at the old city coin in the otjetf city in America, Sr. Aututtinr. Florida. 



Chevrolet. Building a better 



A new kind of family car. 


a double steel roof that’s not only strong, but quiet, 
because it has an acoustical inner lining. 

Rides beautifully. 

We think Caprice rides about as smoothly 
and serenely as any car. For on top of our 
superb Full Coil suspension we’ve added a 
considerable amount of extra Caprice insulation. In 
the roof, between the back seat and the trunk, under 
the fl<x)r, under the hood. 


You certainly can be justly proud of the 
appearance of Caprice. Which can also be a comfort. 
For when your travels take you to elegant places, 
like St. Augustine, you’ll be surrounded by some 
elegant cars. 

Extraordinary cars. 

Luxurious cars. Cars 
that anybody would be 
proud to own. 

Cars like Caprice. 





(Too little flash.) 


(Focused Flash.) 


One of Polaroid’s Focused Flash 400s made 
this difference. You can forget burnouts. You can 
forget blackouts. For shots as close as 3 , /5 feet, a 
set of louvers closes down over the flashcubc for 
beautiful exposures. For group shots as far as 10 
feet away, they open wide to let out all the light 
from the Hi-Powcr flashcubc. (Just shoot normally. 


It’s automatic as you focus.) There arc four 
models in our 400 Land camera line and I 
prices start at under 
$60 without Focused 
Flash, under $70 with. 

Spend the extra $10 
and see the light. 


Polaroid’s Focused F lash 400s. 




MUR HA rs 


And his mother says she once read a 
study that prosed a significant percent- 
age of children who had pyloric steno- 
sis became superior athletes. 

By I960 Bill Murray was 38. an Air 
I oree recruitment otlieer in Honda and 
a 20-year man. so he took his pension, 
settled his wife and 10 children in Mi- 
ami and began teaching math at Pal- 
metto Junior High. Betty Ann had been 
teaching part time since 1956. and with 
three pay checks they just about got by . 
The kids started in on the playgrounds 
and the monthly food bill never dropped 
below S500 again e'en now. with four 
of the original big eaters away from 
home. Howard is at I IT and Mary Jo. 
22. is a phys. ed. teacher at Tampa's I fills- 
horough High School. Tim is married, 
the father of a three-week-old son. and 
on full scholarship at Columbia. Kit. 
who recently joined the Air I orce. is a 
second lieutenant in Mississippi. But now 
there are two 150-pound Saint Bernards 
to feed Brandy and Har\cy and Ti- 
ger. who weighs I Vi pounds and looks 
like a mouse gone to seed. Tiger is a Chi- 
huahua covered with hair a Mexican 
hairy . He is no sport, but he. too. seems 
a vital part of the Murray scene. 

livery thing and. of course, everyone 
is a vital part of that scene, or team. 
They all lit together snugly, like the gov- 
ernment of a tiny town. I very one seems 
to have a function: the cooperation and 
loyalty among all members is profound, 
but so. loo. almost paradoxically . is their 
independence. Howard, for example, had 
a paper route when he was only seven. 
No one told him to; he just liked earn- 
ing his own money. His mother recalls: 
"I can remember people asking Howie. 
A\ hose boy are you?* and he'd tell them. 

I'm my own boy.' " 

I his attitude carried onto the baseball 
diamond. At eight Howie played in a 
Khoury League all-star game. "There 
were two out in the 14th inning." he 
said the other day. I was on third and 
we were one run behind. I tried to steal 
home, got thrown out and that was the 
game. But it was my own idea. I’d al- 
ready stolen home in the ninth inning 
to put the game into extra innings." 

Later. Howie threw himself into a fam- 
ily crisis. Tim was completing his three- 
letter year at Palmetto, but in May he 
was declared ineligible to compete in 
his senior year. What had happened was 
that lie had won a ninth-grade schol- 


arship to a school 15 miles from home, 
but transportation problems developed. 
So the next year he transferred to Pal- 
metto Junior High, took all new cours- 
es and repeated the ninth grade. He did 
not play varsity sports in either ninth 
grade only intramurals were avail- 
able but according to l lorida law he 
had used up his four years of eligibility. 
It seemed unfair. The Murray machine 
went into action. I low lew as only a ninth- 
grader at Palmetto Junior High, but he 
showed up at Palmetto Senior baseball 
practice and demanded a place on the 
team. "My eligibility starts now." he 
told the coaches, "so why not?” 

No one really explained why not. but 
Howie got nowhere. Then his mother 
went to work. She wrote letters to the 
secondary school athletic associations of 
all 50 states, looking for contradictory 
rules. In nine states, she found, eligi- 
bility begins in the I Oth grade and what 
conies before does not count. She look 
the case to the lower courts in Miami. 
When that failed she went to the state 
courts, but it was no go. 

"If we ever got in trouble mother al- 
ways took our side." Kit says, "and 
this gave us an overwhelming sense of 
security. We were always right." On the 
very rare occasions when Tim or How- 
ard skipped school, their mother would 
write a note saying they’d been sick, 
but when Bill found out he'd he angry. 
It did put him in a dillicult position: 
three years ago he left teaching to be- 
come an assistant principal in charge of 
discipline at Miami's C arol City Junior 
High. "Mother has sparked up Dad's 
conservatism." Kit says, "but lie’s tem- 
pered her cra/iness." 

In 1966. when I i/ was nine, she en- 
tered het dad ina Lather of the Year con- 
test run by the Miatvi Herald. She won 
and the contest has not been repeated. 
The letter: "I nominate my Dad father 
of the year. He teaches junior high school 
and comes home to lOkidsofhisown. He 
has had a Khoury League team for six 
years. I have never in my life heard him 
shout. He makes each one of us think that 
he loves that child best of all." 

In October 1969 Mrs. Murray gave 
birth to a daughter. Angela. Kit was 
making dinner when her father came 
home from the hospital. "I could tell 
something was wrong," she says. "He 
told the little kids to go away. The baby 
is a mongoloid.’ he told me. He seemed 

fOnlimifd 
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Unusual 

Offer 

ends May 31st 

Buy in May and 
save up to *48! 

You can get up to 
$5000 worth 
of First National City 
Travelers Checks for 
a fee of only $2 ! 

Sold at banks everywhere! 



See how how much you can save 


Amount ol 


Travelers 

Usual 

May 

Checks 

lee 

lee 

S 300 

$ 300 

$2 00 

500 

500 

200 

1,000 

1000 

200 

2,500 

25 00 

200 

5.000 

50 00 

200 


YOU 
SAVE 
S 1 00 
300 
800 
2300 
48 00 


Wherever and whenever you 
travel ... or if you keep money 
at home or at work ... the best 
way to protect your money is to 
use First NationalCityTravelers 
Checks. 


If they're lost or stolen you can 
get an on-the-spot refund at 
over 32.000 refund points in 
America and round the world. 
That's thousands more refund 
points than any other travelers 
checks. 


They're welcomed worldwide. 
Best time to buy them is during 
May. Offer g ood on ly in the 
U. S. & Puerto Rico — and ends 
May 31. 1972. 

First National City 
Travelers Checks 

Ask for them at your bank. 


MURRAYS continued 


BARBARA HALE FOR AMANA: 

“Make the g reatest 
cookin g discover y 
since fire.” 


mr 



JOEL RR-4 — 

rrmana. /'^jn^ 'td - 

MlCROWAVe^OVCN 

Bakes a potato in 4 minutes, cooks a hot dog 
in 20 seconds and a 5-pound roast in 35 minutes. 


Cooking with a Radarange is no different 
from what you're used to . . . only much 
faster . . . frozen food, leftovers or a 
fancy roast. Cooks most everything in 
about one fourth the time and it’s so easy 
to use— just set the timer, push the start 
button. Operates anywhere there's ordi- 
nary household current. 

Only the food gets hot. the oven stays 
cool. Cleanup is easy. too. You cook on 


A new movement among 
people who want to do some- 
thing— personally— about the 
problems that face us. 

It's called ACTION. 

ACTION is Peace Corps. 
ACTION is VISTA. ACTION is 
Foster Grandparents. ACTION 
is the Service Corps of Retired 
Executives. All of these and 
more- committed to working 


paper, glass or china or cook directly on 
the exclusive broiler tray that’s included 
. . . and clean the oven with a damp cloth. 

Only Amana can make a Radarange. 
If it doesn’t say Amana, It's not a 
Radarange microwave oven. There are 
now three models to choose from. See 
them all at your Amana dealer or write: 
Ann MacGregor, Dept. 184, Amana. Iowa 
52203 for literature. 


together, face to face, where it 
really makes a difference. 

ACTION is over 25.000 Ameri- 
cans: college students and re- 
tired people men and women, 
black and white, of all incomes, 
ages and from all walks of life. 

Find out how you can be part 
of ACTION. Write ACTION, 
Washington, D. C. 20525. 


almost shell-shocked, but when I saw 
Mother three days later she was com- 
pletely. utterly happy. She didn't want 
any pity, not for herself, or Dad. or the 
baby. 

"Every baby my parents had was like 
the first. They'd show it off. play with it 
and talk to it, and Angela was no dif- 
ferent. They realized how important it 
was to keep her active. We tried to keep 
her eyes open and gel her grabbing for 
objects but she had trouble breathing. 
Mother went to doctor after doctor and 
they all told her it was hopeless, but final- 
ly she got a slightly different opinion: 
‘The baby needs heart surgery, but the 
operation will probably kill her.' Moth- 
er started asking questions. She read ev- 
erything available on the subject, and 
then one morning she called Dr. Mi- 
chael De Bakc> in Houston. Next morn- 
ing Mother took the baby, who was 7Vi 
months old. and got on a plane to Hous- 
ton. Dc Bakey operated at six a.m. the 
next day. but Angela died four hours 
later." (Another Murray child. Chris- 
topher. their first son. had died of 
nephrosis at the age of three. ) 

In March 1969. seven months before 
Angela was born. Betty Ann Murray vol- 
unteered to be v icc-prcsidcnt of the Suni- 
land Park Khoury League, in charge of 
girls' softball. She had the time. She 
was not teaching during her pregnancy 
and. most important, it would give her 
one more excuse to watch four Mur- 
rays play ball- Tina, Terry. Meg and 
Liz. She kept the job for a year, re- 
cruiting high school girls to coach and 
mothers to manage: no one had ever 
thought of that before. For the first time 
in Sunilund Khoury League history both 
its age-group girls' teams won the Dade 
County championship. 

After Angela was born her mother 
would wheel her down to the park in 
the baby carriage and play with her while 
she watched her other daughters on the 
field. Occasionally, well-meaning people 
would make remarks, or ask certain 
questions about the size of her family. 
She had heard these many times before, 
and more often in recent years as ideas 
about large families changed. Mrs. Mur- 
ray usually smiled and said little, but 
sometimes she would say what she real- 
ly feels: "I don't have to make excuses 
for the size of my family. Our kind of peo- 
ple are needed in this world. They take 
care of all you other guys.’* ■"«> 
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m ACTION 

People helping people help themselves 


made only by 

i 


ana 


Backed by a century-old tradition ot fine crartsmanahlp. 
AMANA RtrAIClRATOA, INC. AMANA. IOWA 4M0J. SUBSIDIARY Of RAYIN10N COMPANY 


There is 

a Movement in 
this country. 


Every time a touring pro 
tees up a Titleist, he is, in 
effect, saying, “Here’s 
the greatest golf ball you 
can play.” 

(The 1972 tour results to date) 



TOURNAMENT 

PRIZE MONEY 

TITLEIST 

MacGRECOR 

DUNLOP 

SPALDING 

WHSON 

OTHER 


S 124 973 

S 91319 

S 13 089 




5 2 ! 90 


•39990 


33S35 




•1 756 


•19993 

• 35 909 





670 

San Diego Open 

1*0013 1 


1269 

9209 

2CW7 


675 


37 835 


1 tie 




1401 


199970 


14 497 




U543 


•9991 

11353 

300 






124 973 

101 985 

13472 






299923 

1 : *46 

94 527 





Bob Mupe Dncrt Cass i: 

144 990 

H6695 

15294 




'048' 

Dryal Eastern Open 

144 367 

73 910 

39 552 





Florida Citrus Ope- l< .! 1 

149961 

126857 

66HH 





Jacksonville Open 

124 977 

100348 







124 901 

S3 389 

2’ i’ : *> 





Greater Greer sl- in; Open 

199960 

158 770 

4899 



2 044 

1 • 956 


179 549 


42983 





Magnolia Cl, .• v 

36247 j 

28205 

2 001 

779 1 

467 


4 795 

Monoantr. (Jpr-n 

149.904 

129 775 

632! 

3 995 

7 758 | 


2135 


•6S999 

• • 3 866 

31200 

2900 


0 


Tallatiassee Open 

74 968 

66194 

498 

93 


0 


TOTAL 

S2.703.684 

SI .934.734 

$349,760 

$123,740 

$89,660 

$51 .400 

$153,390 

PERCENTAGE OF PRIZE MONEY 

100 OS 

71.8% 

12.9% 

4.8% 

3.3% 

1.9% 

57% 


SCUKK 


Touring pros play golf for a living. They play to score as well as they 
can, win as much as they can. 

So, naturally, they'll test every new golf ball thoroughly. 

And you can bet they’ll choose the ball that will give them the 
most distance, be the most accurate and produce the best game 
of golf for them. 

Tournament after tournament, the Titleist golf ball is the over- 
whelming choice of the touring pros. Last year, Titleist won 
$3,000,000 more on tour than any other ball. And this year it’s way 
ahead of last year’s record. Yet, no one is paid to play it. 


Titleist: the money ball 


baseball Ron Fimrite 


Big g loves 
that hold 
big promise 

Helped by two infielders that seem 
like a gift, the Tigers are roaring 

I i is axiomatic in baseball that win- 
ning teams must have strength up 
the middle catcher, pitcher, second 
base, center field. The Detroit Tigers, 
who have been right at the top of the 
American League Last since the start of 
the season, arc middling strong in the 
middle, but their real strength isjust a lit- 
tle off to one side, where Aurelio Rodri- 
gue/ plays third base and Ed Brinkman 
plays shortstop. Rodrigue/ and Brink- 
man were transferred intact to Detroit 
f rom Washington a year ago in a trade for 
Denny McLain that rates among the 
most one-sided in baseball history. The 
Senators have left town, but Baltimore 
regrets the largess of its ex-neighbor. It 
could cost the Orioles a pennant. 

Defensively there is only one short- 
third combination in the game that can 
be considered superior to Rodrigucz- 
Brinkman Baltimore's Brooks Robin- 


son and Mark Belanger. But Robinson, 
at 35. is 1 1 years Rodriguez' senior, and 
already hot-corner scholars arc calling 
the younger man the next third base- 
man of the century . 

Rodriguez reacts to such loose talk 
with becoming modesty . - * Brooks is real- 
ly the best." he says. "I just do my 
job." Indeed he docs. He has such re- 
markable range that even ordinary short- 
stops play ing alongside him can be made 
to look like Marty Marion. Rodriguez 
admits that he shades to the left in the 
early innings to spare his shortstop the 
ordeal of chasing balls in the hole, then 
protects the line later in the game to 
guard against extra-base hits. 

■'With Aurelio. I can cheat more to 
second base and close off the infield." 
says Brinkman gratefully. And since he 
is no ordinary shortstop, hitting balls 
to the left side of the Detroit infield is a 
bit like driving golf balls into a net: 
they look line taking off. hut they don't 
go anywhere. 

Brinkman is not from the belly-flop 
backhand-stab school of shortstopping. 
His manner on the field is so purpose- 
ful and direct, his approach to his job 
so businesslike, that he could as well be 
carrying a briefcase as a glove in his 
left hand. Thequality that endears Brink- 
man to baseball managers is his near 
perfection. Last season he set a major 
league shortstop record by playing in 
56 consecutive games without an error, 
and a Detroit team record with his field- 
ing average of 980. Brinkman's, and 
Rodrigue/', only failings last season were 


on offense, and past performances would 
suggest that both arc capable of much 
better. Brinkman, w ho was .266 and .262 
in 1969 and '70 for Ted Williams in 
Washington, hit only .228 for Billy Mar- 
tin last year Rodriguez, who batted in 
83 runs for Washington in 1970. drove 
home only 39 in '71. Of his 15 home 
runs. 14 were hit with the bases empty, 
the other with only one man on. 

This year both men seem to have re- 
gained their lost prowess with the bat. 
Rodriguez, who is potentially a fine hit- 
ter. has cut down on his home-run swing 
and is spray ing line drives to all fields. 
Martin says he could be hitting 20 points 
higher than his ncar-,3C0 average, "if I 
didn’t use him so often on the hit-and- 
run." Rodriguez is particularly useful 
with this tactic because he has become 
so adept at hitting the ball to l ight field. 

Both Martin and Rodrigue/ credit Au- 
rclio's resurgence at bat to the coaching 
he has received from the veteran sec- 
ond baseman. Tony Taylor, a Cuban 
who can speak to him in his own lan- 
guage. Although his English is improving 
nicely. Rodriguez' most effective form 
of communication remains the smile. The 
bilingual Taylor is also a keen student 
of baseball and he has been able to con- 
vince his pupil that the home run is not 
the only hit for which a player is paid. 
Even with a reduced swing, Rodriguez 
should gel his percentage of long hits, 
for he is a muscular 180-poundcr with 
strong wrists and hands. 

"Sec how the ball just jumps off his 
bat," said Brinkman one day last week. 



ED BRINKMAN SCOOPS UP A GROUNDER UNESTHETlCALLY BUT EFFICIENTLY. WHILE AURELIO RODRIGUEZ LEAVES A BOUNCER NO ESCAPE 




Delta is an air line run by *delta 

professionals. Like Royce Stephens, 
line mechanic. 

He studied over 100 complex 
subjects. Took oral, written and practical 
exams for 4 years. And passed them all to get 
his FAA Aircraft and Power Plant licenses. 

Has over 14 years with Delta, knows jets 
inside and out. He’s got a good mind. /* , ^ v 
To go with a good pair of hands. 

Delta is ready when you are. 


BASEBALL continued 


watching his colleague from behind the 
batting cage. “Listen to the sound he 
makes— whack! With me. all you hear 
is a thock." 

Brinkman is also a student of hitting, 
although not always an apt one. He has 
great admiration for the “big thumpers" 
on his team — Norm Cash. Bill Frcchan, 
Willie Horton. Al K aline. “There's 
Cash." he says. “See how easily he 
swings, but he is handstrong. And Frec- 
han. Why. he's an animal. Has to be. 
playing behind the plate every day." 

Cash and Freehan are both hitting 
well over .300. but Brinkman, a slender 
170-pound choke hitter, isn't all that far 
behind them. This may be one of his 
“on years." Brinkman has a most cu- 
rious history as a hitter. In the two years 
before he blossomed under Williams, he 
hit .187 and .188. But even these sea- 
sons were an improvement over 1965 
when, in 154 games, he was .185. Those 
years are testimony to his fielding skills. 

“It was just ridiculous." says Brink- 
man. “I'll tell you. hitting .180 is no 
fun. I know I'm a better hitter than 
that." 

lie gives full credit to Ted Williams 
for his transformation from the worst- 
hitting shortstop in '67 and '68 to one 
of the best in *69 and '70. “He changed 
my whole approach to hitting. I had al- 
ways been a lunge hitter. Ted taught 
me to wail. He taught me to hit more 
on the top of the ball, to hit more ground 
balls. With a grounder you've always 
got a chance. With a fly ball, which is 
what I was hitting, you don’t have any." 
Brinkman was understandably surprised 
to learn that after his two most pro- 
ductive seasons at Washington, he was 
being traded to Detroit with Rodriguez 
and Pitcher Joe Coleman for McLain. 

"Actually. I was even more surprised 
that Aurclio was included in the deal,” 
he says. “He was just coming o(T a fan- 
tastic year and he was only something 
like 22." The trade requires no further 
analysis beyond the observation that Ro- 
driguez and Brinkman have stabilized 
the Tiger infield, that Coleman, only 25, 
won 20 games last year and that Mc- 
Lain is in Oakland after a 10-22 record 
last season at Washington. 

Without Brinkman, Rodriguez and 
Coleman. Manager Martin could not 
contend, as he vigorously docs, that his 
long and mostly futile pursuit of the Ori- 
oles will end this year. “I said in spring 
training this would be our year." Mar- 


tin said on the eve of this week's Bal- 
timore scries. “We arc much stronger 
now. We've got a better bullpen. We're 
healthier. Last year the Orioles got out 
front while we were hurting. We actu- 
ally played better ball than they did in 
the second half of the season, but we 
couldn't catch them." 

Then Martin had two dependable 
starting pitchers in Mickey Lolich and 
Coleman and a reliable reliever in Fred 
Schcrman. This year he has benefited 
from some outstanding performances by 
Tom Timmerman, a reliever turned start- 
er. And he hopes to get more work from 
Lcs Cain, a strong lefthander who was 
troubled by a sore shoulder for most of 
last year. 

What persistently irritates Martin is 
the criticism that his team is too old to 
win the pennant. “Our ovcrull age is 
29." he says. "That's not old. that's the 
prime of a ballplayer's life. When you're 
talking about old on our club, you're 
talking about two guys — Cash and Ka- 
line (both 37J. And you should be so 
lucky to have old men like those two." 

Martin's treatment of his senior cit- 
izens is a model of tactical skill. Cash is 
benched only on days when he is con- 
fronted with particularly troublesome 
lefthanders. Kalinc sits down when he 
is weary. At second base Marlin pla- 
toons the 32-year-old left-hand-hitting 
Dick McAulifTc with the 36-ycar-old 
right-hand-hitting Taylor. The left side 
of his infield he leaves absolutely alone. 
He should. 


THE WEEK 

by DON DELLIQUANTI 


Ml pact Ntw y,,rk 

INL LRU I 16 ) increased its divi- 
sional lead and drawing power, Chicago, 
alter an awful April, was enjoying May’s 
days, too. The Cubs won four straight (nine 
of their last 1 1 ) as Pitchers Ferguson Jen- 
kins, Bill Hands and Milt Pappas got tough. 
Cincinnati stole six bases on Pappas but he 
won anyway, 4-2. "1 just didn't pay at- 
tention to the runners." he said. “1 was 
too intent on the hitters." The Cubs reached 
.S00 in the standings in a scries with their 
"cousins," the Braves, whom they have out- 
scored 34-2 this season. Pint adhphia beat 
San Francisco 8-3 and rose to first place 
for the first lime in eight years, a height 
they maintained for an hour and five min- 
utes before the Mets beat San Diego. Sub- 


sequently the Dodgers became the first club 
to win a 1972 series from the Phillies. 

Labor unrest in Quebec shut down hos- 
pitals. schools, newspapers and even bridg- 
es. and MONTREAL seemed troubled, too. First 
the Expos lost 5-2 to the Dodgers, Then 
the Giants won two of three and San Di- 
ego took two more. Ken Singleton and Bob 
Bailey, two of the team's better hitters, were 
slumping badly. Jim Faircy continued to 
connect as a pinch hitter. He has five hits 
and as many RBIs in 10 at bais. Since Lance 
Clemons of st. touts, a schoolteacher in 
the off- season, was pitching, thousands of 
straight-A Cincinnati students coincidental- 
ly were admitted free to observe him. School 
was out for Clemons in the third inning as 
the Reds scored five runs. This did not pre- 
vent Joe Torre, student of swat, from ex- 
tending his hitting streak to II games and 
raising his average to .372. Pittsburgh, final- 
ly on the move, defeated Houston twice 
and won five of its six games. The Pirates 
exploded for five runs in the 12th inning of 
one game in the Astrodome. 

NY 18-7 PHIL 14-10 MONT 12-11 

CMI 11-11 PITT 11-11 ST. L 10-14 

M I \A / C QT D‘ x *Kcrs were loose. 

IN L VV Lu I Standing in the aisle of 
the ios angitis bus on the way from Phil- 
adelphia Airport to the team's hotel. Frank 
Robinson called over to Manager Walter 
Alston. “Hey, Skip," he said, "we're shak- 
ing up this club. You and me. Skip, you 
and me.” Robinson told Pitcher Claude Os- 
teen that the Dodgers would have to be 
sharp to beat the line Phillic lefthander, Steve 
Carlton. Dull would have been O.K. Carl- 
ton fielded Osteen's sacrifice bunt in the 
third inning and threw past the first base- 
man's head. Then Osteen and Bobby Val- 
entine scored when Rightfieldcr Mike An- 
derson threw the ball into the Dodger dug- 
out. A two-out single by Osteen himself in 
the fourth accounted for the last LA run in 
an easy 3- 1 victory as the Dodgers went I x /\ 
games ahead of Houston. Slumping after a 
beautiful start, the Astros lost eight of 12 
games. "We have just stopped hitting." said 
Manager Harry Walker. One reason was 
the loss of Lee May with a pulled ham- 
string muscle. But Shortstop Roger Met/gcr 
was healthy. He hit his first major league 
home run off Bob Gibson in St. Louis to 
add to the indignities Gibson has suffered 
this spring. After rapping out nine home 
runs and 21 RBIs in san diego's first 25 
games, newly svelte Nate Colbert gave the 
credit to another weight watcher, the Car- 
dinals' Joe Torre. Colbert lost 24 pounds 
between seasons and now weighs 214. "I 
noticed last year that Torre could handle 
the good inside fastball, something he could 
never do before," Colbert says. "This sea- 
son I'm a lot quicker myself." 
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InrisciNVMi. Manage i Sparky Anderson 
wav delighted to note the /ip has returned 
in Wayne Simpson's fastball. "He has the 
old thunder." Anderson van!. "I hat hall is 
really taking: off." In 1 1 innings Simpson 
allowed just one earned run. Iwo stars of 
the league. Henry Aaron of vtt wn and 
Juan Mauehal of sxs. ikimikm. weie 
hav ing problems. at least temporal ily . Aar • 
on hud a sore neck. Mauehal had a recoid 
that was a pain: l-r> It was the woM 'tail 


LA IB to NOUS 13-10 SD 12-13 
CIN 10-13 All 9 IS SF 0-18 


AL EAST 


I hat quiet, ten bust* 
nesslike man in the 
non vm> uniform is Alex Johnson, lie is 
one of the reasons that the Indians are push- 
ing i» i kim i for first place in the division. 
"Alex has given ItM) 1 , ." v.ud Manage) ken 
Aspromonie "He is a leader on this team. 

I he platers aie awed by his talent, lalent 
is leadership, not hackslapping or talk " Ills 
( ahforr.ia Angel troubles id a ycat ago seem- 
ingly behind him. Johnson still is a loner in 
C leveland Saul Catcher Ray I osse. 1 1 s 
his wax not to show outwardly how he feels, 
lie would rather let his bat speak lot linn. 

I hat’s tine with me." I hus far Johnson was 
talking four homers and 15 RBI*. the best 
uuliv (dual per 'forma nee on a sin pi ising team. 
Manager Ralph llouk of sivv x«»rk let 
his tongue speak for him m an attetupt to 
jolt the staggering Yankees. Altei sulfering 
through live defeats in six games on the 
road and learning that C enter heldci Bobby 
Murcet injured his shouhlei during some 
hoi sepias at a hotel in Minnesota, llouk 
called a team meeting. I unn> how much 
bet lei Mureer's shoulder suddenly felt, and 
Pitchers Steve Kline and Mel Slntllemyic 
got the message as the Yankees won u .1 
and 3 0. Carl Yasti/entski leturned home 
from a nos ms road trip after sulfering a 
ligament tear m his light knee in a collision 
with Catcher Art Kusnycr of the Angels. 
"I was just gelling my swing into a groove." 
said Y astr/entski. who had been lulling IM. 
He will be sidelined for a nioitth. 

n vi 1 1 mori , |-ft awa> and 10-4 at home, 
managed only IN hits in fom games. \t 
least two pluvcisihink the team misses I tank 
Robinson, "When I rank was here.” said 
C "a is he i Andy I tchebanen we knew he 
always was a threat to put the ball out of 
the putk, even when he wasn't hitting well." 
Mere Kettcnmund adds. "Maybe a few of 
us are living too haul because I rank isn’t 
here. Hut I don't think that is going to af- 
fect a whole club at the same time." viii- 
wvt mi. despite a -2-mning win over the 
Twins, lemained in last place- 


A I \A/EQT Ihe marathon dancing 

AL VvLu I 

Don't I he \ ‘ has nothing on the 3? innings 
of baseball that vusMsmv and the Brew- 
ers placed over some 22 hours. I irst there 
was a 21-innmg night game that was siis- 
pended with the score 3 V Action resumed 
the next day, just like uickct. and lasted 
one mnmgas Milwaukee won 4 V Ihe reg- 
ularly scheduled game that followed went 
15 innings and it looked as if the I wins 
would lose again: they were down to their 
last out, trailing 4 3 with no one on base. 
But Jim Nettles walked and I ric Soda holm, 
who had been ihe ncM-to-last out m the 22- 
tnning game, hit a fastball for a game-win- 
ning home:. 

Question: What’s the difference between 
the Denny McLain fastball of his 5 1 -win 
year and the one he throws today ' Answer 
by I n 'i Baseman Duane Josephson of the 
Red Sox: "Twenty miles an horn ” dvn- 
i WD's McLain, who is 1-2 w.tlta ft. 1 4 I R \. 
might he dropped front the starting rota- 
tion when \ ida Blue stalls mulling again. 
"Mel a in's ball." says Josephson. "comes 
up to the plate as straight as a string " 
John Odom, recovering Irom elbow trou- 
ble. piuhcd live scoreless innings m a t 0 
shutout of Milwaukee and Rollie I ingeis 
relieved him flawlessly . I luce < ciimKs.iv 
suiters. Andy Mcssersmilh. Nolan Ryan 
and Clyde Wright, were hurl, bad news for 
a stniggling team. Mc'sasmith strained a 
tendon on the middle linger of his throw- 
ing hand and Ryan pulled a gmin muscle, 
although the Angel' beat Boston 5 I m the 
game in which he was injured Wright hail 
a sore left shoulder which left Manager 
Del Rice thinking of Relievers l ddie V ish- 
er and Lloyd Allen as spot starters. An- 
other pitcher with problems was Pete Bro- 
heig of tixvs. A scoreless game at Hal- 
tmtoic was m the bottom of the ninth 
and the bases loaded with one out when 
Brooks Robinson grounded to I hud Base- 
man Dave Nelson. Nelson’s throw home 
forced out one i uniter, but when Catcher 
Ken Suaicv tried to complete a double 
play by throwing to first, he slipped on a 
bat. I lie ball hit Robinson m the neck 
and went into right Held as the winning 
tun scored. "It’s tough to lose that way." 
Brohcrg said out \t»«i sluggers Dick Al- 
len and Bill Mellon took extra afternoon 
bailing practice before a night game against 
the Orioles. Ihe result: Allen hit Ins tilth 
home run and Melton his first in a 4 3 vic- 
tory. kvnsvs rut continued to struggle, 
partly because Amos Otis, a .301 hitter in 
15)71. was under .200. "Some of the guys 
think they have to carry the whole team 
and swing for a home run every time," 
said Maiiago Bob I cinoii. 


DET 12 7 CLEV 13-8 BALT 11-10 MINN IS-5 OAK 12-7 CHI 12-9 

BOST 8 11 NY 8-13 MIL 6-13 TEX 10-12 CAL 8-14 KC 8-14 
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Dependability 
is not just a word 
with us... 
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track & field /Barry McDermott 



Clear the track when this four-cylinder foreign import cranks up to 
start. Records have a way of falling to North Carolina Central's . . . 

Magical running machine 


O n a warm, languid morning in Dur- 
ham, N.C. last week, a group of 
spectators silently gathered to watch Dr. 
Walker and His Imports, who arc not a 
twist and shout musical group from the 
early '60s but the latest and hottest num- 
ber on college track's jukebox. They arc 
the North Carolina Central University 
mile-relay team. 

The setting was improbable: a dilap- 
idated track stadium on a small college 
campus. No isometric machines were in 
evidence and coaches did not swarm 
about the athletes, correcting Haws in 
technique. In fact, relay batons were at 
a premium this day. The track was fad- 
ed and pocked from its tight with na- 
ture over the ownership of the land, Bro- 
ken hurdles were littered about and sand 
from a jumping pit spilled haphazardly 
over its boundaries. In the infield the 
grass stood shimmering in a luxurious 
bouffant. There a solitary figure was re- 
playing past glories. “Trying to keep in 
shape." explained the thick-legged man. 
a former Central football player. 

Here among the rusting goalposts and 
bales of hay stacked for archery prac- 
tice were four superb athletes preparing 


for an assault on a formidable track bar- 
rier — the sub-three-minute mile relay. 
Only two weeks before the group had 
run a 3:03.1 in the Penn Relays. 

To assemble this four-cylinder racing 
machine in this secluded locale involved 
foreign diplomacy in the cases of Julius 
Sang and Robert Ouko. two world-class 
runners on loan from Nairobi. Kenya, 
and shrewd cajolery when it came to 
Larry Black of Miami and Melvin Bas- 
sett of Chicago. Dr. LeRoy T. Walker, 
in his 25th year of coaching at North Car- 
olina Central, was and is the thermostat 
for the four, cooling down edgy tem- 
pers at times and when necessary heat- 
ing up tepid ambitions. Every member 
of the team has come close to quitting 
at least once, and only the magnetism 
of Dr. Walker has held them in place. 

“Doc's full of surprises," says Black, 
the relay team's anchor man. A junior. 
Black ran a 43.8 on his leg at the Penn 
Relays, the fastest anyone ever has gone 
over that distance. "He always has some- 
thing up his sleeve that we don't know 
about. We think that we've taken in ev- 
erything he’s been able to teach us but 
every week he has something new. Like 


the swift ones, who make up the world s 
best milc-rcluv team, arc I from left) Mel Bas- 
sett. Robert Ouko. Julius Sang and Larry Black. 

when I ran a 44.1 split in the Florida Re- 
lays this year. I was scared. I thought 
that I had reached my peak early. I went 
to him. He said not to worry about it be- 
cause this was an Olympic year and he 
was gearing us for three peaks: an in- 
doors peak, an outdoors peak and an 
Olympic peak. I believe in him." 

The Olympics arc part of the reason 
the Kenyans are on the team, and Sang 
and Ouko definitely are part of the rea- 
son the team is so good: good enough, 
in fact, that some members fondly be- 
lieve Central actually can win the NCAA 
championships this year even though Dr. 
Walker has only six men who might 
score points, all runners, to work with. 

Sang is the more talented of the for- 
eign pair, in part because Ouko started 
running only a few years ago and has 
not begun to reach his potential. Dr. 
Walker first saw them at the Olympic 
Games in Mexico City in 1968 when 
they were only high school students. He 
talked to them about coming to the land 
of cheeseburgers and artificial running 
tracks, but they stayed in Kenya, trained, 
and worked as guards in the prison sys- 
tem. Finally last summer they accepted 
the doctor’s offer, assuming that they 
were coming to one of the United States" 
large universities. 

"Compared to the other universities 
in the other stales in this country, we 
don’t have anything," says Sang in his 
lilting I nglish. Only last year did North 
Carolina Central gel a whirlpool ma- 
chine for its athletes, and even now the 
track team does not have a trainer. Dr. 
Walker fills that role with help from his 
assistant, Ted Manly. 

Although Sang and Ouko had little 
trouble adjusting to their new academic 
world, they were discouraged by the re- 
ception they got on a social level. The 
students on the predominantly black 
campus shunned the newcomers at first. 
“I think they are brought up with this 
discriminatory is that what you call 
it? thing in their heads," says Sang. 
"Therefore, when they meet someone 
of another nationality, they just feel 
they’re not part of them. But now it is 
different. Right now things seem to be 
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Bobby and Me 


Just how good is Winston Super King? It’s America’s largest-sellin: 

long cigarette. That’s how good it is 
Yes, Winston Tastes Good Like a Ci g arette Should 


SUPER KING; 20 mg.’ iar". 1.3 mg. mconne, SUPER KING MENTHOL 21mg."iar*M.5nig. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Repon AUG.71. 



Why after 9 years, 
don’t you have a 
choice of soft 


tasting whiskies? 



In 1963 we introduced the American public to some- They may be trying, of course. But that means spend- 

thing new. A soft tasting whiskey. ing years in doing experiments by the thousands. And 

They liked what they tasted. And now, some 200 that means spending dollars by the millions, 
million bottles later, they still like what they taste. That's their problem. You don’t have any problem. 
And still nobody else has come close to duplicating If you want to drink softly, you have only one choice, 
the soft appeal of Calvert Extra. 86 proof Calvert Extra. 

CALVERT EXTRA. THE SOFT WHISKEY 

BLENDED WHISKEY *86 PROOF »6b% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS ©1972 CALVERT DIST. CO . LOUISVILLE. KY 


TRACK & FIELD 

on the right path uiui heller for us.” 

I)r. Walker went to great pains to 
get the Kenyans into his school, and he 
did the same with Black and Bassett 
Black was a noted high school runner, 
and IV. Walker brought him and the 
rest of his high school milc-rela> squad 
to enroll at North ( arolina Central. Bas- 
sett was first contacted while a soph- 
omore in high school, which much im- 
pressed him. I thought anybody who 
would go to that much trouble had to 
he all right." he says. 

Both Black and Bassett, however, have 
almost pushed the eject button several 
times. "Down here they think an ath- 
lete is just an athlete." says Black, which 
is his wav of saving that athletes are ex- 
pected to do things like attend class. 
” I hey expect it. but an athlete doesn't 
expect it. The coach is the head of the 
I*. I department, so an athlete thinks if 
he gets in there lie's got it made. But it 
isn’t that wav. If you want a grade, you 
have to earn it " 

I ast year Bassett left school for a few 
days. Different pressures started to 
squeeze his mind, he said. And only last 
Thursday . with Dr. Walker away on a 
business trip. Bassett turned peevish and 
refused to practice with the relay team, 
which was getting ready for the Inter- 
national f reedom ( tames m Philadelphia 
on Sunday "He gets this attitude and 
lie lakes it out on the whole group." 
says Black. "I'd like to pul my foot in 
him sometimes, . . 

"Here on campus people don't like 
us so much because track isn't a big 
thing." says Bassett. "Ml they think 
about is football and basketball. Kven 
the president of the school is not really 
aware of what we are doing. I just get 
hung up about things like that. And 
I'm kind of upset because I haven't been 
able to run a decent race hi the inter- 
mediate hurdles, vvliat with having to 
run in the relays. And this is an Olym- 
pic year, you know. They tell me that I 
won't have any troubles olf of my times 
last year, but how do I know that? \S hen 
I get ready to run I want to be free to 
get at it. I keep running under hand- 
icap conditions." 

"I very team has oik, Bassett's ours." 
sighs one of the other runners under- 
standingly. 

On Sunday Bassett did not have a 
handicap. I le ran in the intermediate hur- 
dles. the first event of the day. and fin- 
ished third in a very fast race. I veil in 


losing he and Dr. Walker were happy 
with his outing, although their smiles 
turned sour a short time later. Running 
in the 220. Black suffered a pair of mis- 
fortunes, He misjudged the finish line 
and blew a three-yard lead. ending third. 
\nd after the race he complained that 
he had strained Ins right foot, which 
meant canceling out the mile relay ef- 
fort. Sang salvaged matters somewhat 
by surprising the crowd with a 45.fi vic- 
tory in the 440 over Olympic gold-medal 
winners Vince Matthews and lee Iv- 
ans. The time, made in a rainstorm, was 
superb. 

I arlier. Bassett should not have been 
so hard on C entral's president. Dr, M- 
ben Whiting. I lie doctor was on the 
Amherst track team as a collegian and 
now is trying to upgrade North Car- 
olina ( entral's athletic programs, lig- 
uring that calculus champions don't 
get much publicity. If he upgrades the 
track program much more. America 
can just send North ( arolina C entral 
to the Olympics, first making Sang 
and Ouko I S. citizens, of course. \ 
liberal arts school of ttist under 4.000 
students that can boast of Sam Jones, 
the onetime Boston Celtic, among its 
alumni. ( entral enrolls three girls to 
every two boys. "That's why we’re in 
such bad shape." says Jelf Horsley, 
who with freshman ( harlosl osier makes 
up the rest of the track team. 

I ( I \. which is somewhat larger than 
Durham, to say nothing of North ( ar- 
olina C entral, i' Dr. Walker's biggest 
worry in the Nc \ \ mile relay The Bru- 
ins turned in a 3 :0b. 2 against Southern 
( al two weeks ago. Right now it looks 
as if Central will meet its ( oast rival in 
the upcoming California Relays before 
they both go on to the NC AA cham- 
pionships. "They say they're ready for 
us and they're going to show us who's 
the best." says Bassett. "I figure if they 
don’t have the lead after I get through, 
they won't have a chance because they 
can’t match anybody else on our team." 

I < 1 \ thus taken care of. Dr. Walk- 
er and His Imports could think of more 
important things, like record times. Dr. 
Walker has been trying to play down 
the thought of breaking the three-min- 
ulc mark, lie thinks three flat would be 
just line, but Bassett, perhaps hoping to 
get someone on campus to ask for an au- 
tograph, thinks 2:5N is not out of the 
question. "We're cocky," he says. "But 
we're good " end 
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How you con 
gel o fine watch 
and find friendship 
and adventure 
for just $10.95: 


Thu levied brain of our promotion 

and friends. The wretch has induced us 
1 1 "sell Swiss-made haverwatch at 
tne laughable Dricc of $10 95 Why not 
just give tne watch away, we asked, 
"and get it over with’" Hut cur man 
insisted tnai to charge $10 95 would 
v Da rate the men from the poys Be inal 
as it may. here is your chance for an 
almost smfui bargain. HAVERWATCH, 
of super-virile design, nas a brushed 
steel case, stainless bock, is anti 
magnetic, has an extra fancy dial 
wOh sweep second hand, calendar (with 
magnifier), and even features a 
strategically placed jewel' But tnat 
isn't all With the HAVERVVATCH you will 
also receive our color-full 64 page 
Catalog. PLUS a $2 GIFT CERTIFICATE, 
which you may apply to your first 
purchase Once you are our customer 
and friend, you'll receive every month 
delightful and amazing offers of 
outstanding merchandise. One more word 
about tne watch you may return it in 
two weeks lor full refund if not 
delighted (ant* still remain our friend). 

And it is guaranteed one year for 
manufacturer's defects (we repair or 
replace tree, of course, only charge 
tor postage and handling). Simply 
chp this ad. jot your name, address 
(and zip) on the margin and send it to 
ur. witti your check tor $11 95 
($10 95 plus $1 for postage and 
insurance — Calif, residents please 
add $ 60 sales tax), and we ll rush the 
HAVERWATCH right out, 

haverhill’s 

583 Washington, San Francisco 94111 


soccer/ Dan Levin 


They’ll get 
a kick 
at the gold 

By taking Jamaica in a squeaker, 
the U.S. won a trip to the Olympics 

Y our next-door neighbor probably 
never played the game, but there 
was always some lonely little kid in town 
bouncing a funny-looking ball off his 
uh.’. Weird, man. If anybody knew much 
about the world's most popular sport, 
he kept it to himself. What's the use of 
talking soccer to people w ho weren't even 
conscious that the pro league had 
bombed, its players running their legs 
off before empty seats? And amateurs? 
Maybe in St. Louis, but no other place 
could they steal the hearts of Main Street. 
It is a wonder the kids kept playing. 
Hut play they did. and what's this? The 
United States may be ready to join the 
rest of the world? W'cird, man. 

Last Sunday, under threatening skies 
in St. Louis, a group of toe men called 
the United States Olympic soccer team 
beat its Jamaican counterpart 2-1 and 
suddenly found itself bracketed with the 
world's 15 best amateur teams in the 
Olympic finals this summer in Munich. 
Considering American performances in 
previous years, this is roughly equivalent 
to a group of Keokuk Little Leaguers 
playing for the American League pen- 
nant. Against Jamaica, in a game it had 
to win. the U.S. scored first at 22 min- 
utes when Mani Hernandez, just finish- 
ing at San Jose State College, knocked 
in a rebound from 1 2 yards out. It scored 
again on a tough angle shot by John 
Carenza, an All-America from nearby 
Southern Illinois University at Edwards- 
ville. Then it ducked into a desperate de- 
fensive posture and hung on for dear 
life and dear ticket to Munich. 

Soccer has been an Olympic sport since 
1900, and until I960 each nation's soc- 
cer team just took off for the Games 


and prayed. After a horrendous ordeal 
of eliminations- it was one loss and 
you're out — it got so that one of HO or 
so teams went home happy. Kvery four 
years the U.S. team of immigrants full 
of names ending with -ic would play 
one game, lose, and come home. In I960 
zone trials were begun, to pare the huge 
field to 1 6 teams. Under this setup. Amer- 
ica's players never saw Rome or Tokyo 
or Mexico City. They never even made 
it to round two. 

Meanwhile, professional soccer came 
to the U.S. and had its troubles. The 
teams were loaded with Eastern Euro- 
peans. there were no homegrown favor- 
ites and there were almost no fans. Boh 
Giiclkcr, soccer coach at SIU, fdwards- 
villeand coachof the U.S. national team, 
came to the unsurprising conclusion that 
"We need American heroes to make soc- 
cer go here, colorful ones.” 

Guclkcr's assistant. Julie Menendc/. 
the soccer coach at San Jose State who 
also coached the U.S. boxing team at 
the I960 Olympics, thinks Guclkcr may 
have found his man in one of the two 
U.S. goalies, a 22-year-old Harvard se- 
nior named Shep Messing. Messing owns 
two boa constrictors and has enough 
hair to hide them in. "Soccer will move 
as soon as people start hearing about 
players like Messing, guys with ability 
and showmanship." says Menendc/. 

The last may be an overly polite term, 
but there is no denying Messing's llair. 
For one thing, it got his team through 
the first round of the Olympic Trials. 
The Americans played two 1 I ties with 
El Salvador. There was a playoff and 
they drew again 0 0. In overtime the 
teams both scored once, and that called 
for five penalty kicks alternately on each 
goalie. The U.S. kicked all live. El Sal- 
vador might have. too. if Messing hadn't 
run out of his goal and started strip- 
ping off his shirt and screaming bad 
Spanish at the kicker. "I wanted to show 
him that I was cra/y," he says, "that 
he'd better think twice about scoring 
that goal.” Messing ignored the fact that 
if the referee had blown his whistle the 
kicker could have shot at an open goal. 
Possibly as nonplussed as the FI Sal- 
vadoran, the referee was mute, the kick- 
er missed and the U.S. made round two. 

Messing had said during the trials, 
"We can never play to only 95 r , of ca- 
pacity and beat any of these teams. We’ll 
have to hold them, and hold them and 
counterattack." He certainly gave his 


100' , . or more. In a sense Messing's an- 
tics were a caricature of his team's play 
throughout the trials. The U.S. could not 
match the skill of the Latin players, who 
had bounced soccer balls around their 
cribs, but as Coach Guclkcr said. "We 
offset their finesse with intangibles like 
desire and determination and with tan- 
gibles like our si/c and strength. When 
we play a hard game, with lots of shoul- 
der contact in leaping for the Kill, our 
bigger men hold up longer." 

In round two the U.S. was matched 
with Jamaica. Mexico and Guatemala. 
Two of the four would go to Munich. 
Mexico had finished fourth at home in 
the '68 Olympics and Guatemala had 
reached the quarterfinals, where it was 
eliminated I 0 by Hungary, the winner. 
So the auspices were awful. 

In the first U.S. game against Mexico 
last January, Mexican dribbling made 
Guclkcr's boys look clubfooted. The 
Mexicans, though, were completely un- 
prepared for what Guclkcr inadvertently 
but accurately called his "pressure-type 
defense." As a rule Latin teams play a 
deliberate game. They like to bring the 
ball downfield slowly, passing with ex- 
quisite accuracy. But the U.S. players, 
as Coach Guclkcr says, are "typically 
aggressive, hard-nosed American boys. 
A lot of teams will let you play with 
the ball at midfield, but our men face 
the dawdlers and make them rush their 
passes." The Mexicans couldn't handle 
the pressure, and wound up being jeered 
in their own stadium. Abashed, they 
managed only a I I tic. 

After the game there was grudging 
Mexican admiration for Caren/a. the 
biggest fieldman of the Americans at 
6' 4” and 220 pounds. The Mexicans 
nicknamed him " gigamdn ." and it was 
rumored that he weighed 260. Later, in 
Guatemala, after a player ran into him 
and fell, as if shot, a local paper had it 
up to 270. 

In Guatemala the custom sometimes 
is to shower visiting players with or- 
ange peels, and there were 50.000 soc- 
cer fans at the stadium last April 16 to 
greet the Americans. That took care of 
the year's orange crop. When the vis- 
itors finally dug themselves out of the 
peels the explosions began. A string of 
what the Guatemalans call firecrackers, 
five- or six-inch jobs, had been placed 
on the running track all the way around 
the field. For half an hour or so they 
blasted away, during which time, Gucl- 
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kcr says. "NVc were trapped." The ex- 
plosives ceased, the smoke cleared, the 
players' ears kept right on ringing, and 
that is when the Guatemalans trotted 
out fresh to meet the Americans. The 
U.S. lost only .1-2. and it still had a 
chance in round two. The first thing it 
had to do was heat or tie Guatemala the 
following week in Miami, where there 
arc plenty of oranges hut not many peo- 
ple who throw the peels. 

The U.S. led I -0 at the half on a head- 
er from six yards out by Mike Sccrey of 
St. Louis. Eleven minutes after the half- 
time break Sccrey scored again, which 
in a way put him just two points be- 
hind his dad. Fat Pat Sccrey, who once 
hit four home runs in a game for the Chi- 
cago White Sox. Guatemala got a goal, 
but with three minutes left Goalie Mike 
Ivanow made a spectacular save to as- 
sure 'a 2-1 U.S. win. Messing sat out 
the game because the Guatemalans were 
high shooters, and Ivanow is 6' 4”. 

Last week in San Francisco it was 
Mexico vs. U.S. again. Another must. 
Mexico needed the win. too. and tried 
its hardest to arrange for it prior to the 
game. At least so the suspicious might 
argue. International soccer rules require 
the presentation of passports to officials 
for proper identification before each 
match, but the Mexicans came to Kc- 
zar Stadium passportlcss. Left them at 
the hotel, they said. 

"Can't we bring them in at halftime?" 
one Mexican asked. 

"No." an angry American said. "You 
might play professionals and be leading 
two-nothing by then." Hut the game did 
begin, under U.S. protest, and all went 
well enough. Pal Seerey's son caught 
up with the old man, scoring two more 
goals, one with an assist off Caren/a's 
high head, but his team couldn't score 
any more. Mexico came up with two 
goals of its own to tie. 

So it was on to St. 1 ouis for the game 
with Jamaica, victory and glory. It was 
fitting that St. Louis should be the place 
of decision. No city in the country has 
a more ambitious soccer program. None 
has produced more good, native-born 
soccer players. Four of its alltime best 
came home to start against Jamaica — 
Sccrey. Carenza, Joe Hamm and Art 
Demling. And all week in the streets 
around Busch Stadium there were little 
kids bouncing funny-looking balls off 
their toes. None of them was the slight- 
est bit lonely . end 



WHEN MOORE COUNTY, Tennessee, celebraced its 
hundredth anniversary last summer, most everyone 
in Lynchburg turned out. 

And, you can be sure, all of us from The Jack Daniel 
Distillery were on hand. You see, we’ve been making 
whiskey in Moore County for every one of its 
one hundred years (except 
the ones during prohibition) 
and even a few before that. 

We’re hoping to go right 
on making it for the next 
one hundred more. A sip, 
we believe, and you'll be 
hoping that too. 

TENNESSEE WHISKEY • 90 PROOF e IS«. IkI Om.i (Mi.iNiy. m. M«io-. P,.p . I* 

DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY . LYNCHBURG (POP. 361). TENNESSEE 




BEHIND IMPASSIONED pld> of star Rick 
Burry iirtd beneath a ugimhcd look of Coach 
LooCarncsccca runs a current of happiness. 



pro basketball / Peter Carry 


Always leave 'em laughing 

Out went the comedy act, in came a new owner, coliseum, coach and 


crew. Now everybody is chortling 

N ot long ago the New York Nets were 
the court jesters of the American 
Basketball Association. It was not just 
that the team remained hilariously inept 
long after many other ABA clubs had 
grown to respectability— New York was 
a poor team right up to last season— it 
was more than that. If the Nets were bad. 
the places they played were worse. This 
made for a dynamite combination, surc- 
tire to keep fans away in droves. But now 
there is a new sort of New' York explo- 
sion. Three months ago the Nets moved 
into a big new arena and. suddenly, they 
have become good enough to make the 
playoff finals. Just as abruptly, their fans 
have begun fighting to buy tickets. And 
now it is the Nets' turn to enjoy a bit of 
the hilarity. They arc court-jesting all the 
way to the bank. 

Some of the credit for the team’s 
turnabout can be attributed to the fore- 
sightedness— and heavy pocket book— of 
President Roy Boe. And some must go 
to the citizens of Long Island's Nassau 
County, who paid for the Nassau Col- 
iseum in which the Nets now play. And 
some more belongs to General Manager- 
Coach Lou Carncsccca. who swept out 
all the old Nets and brought in a new ros- 
ter of eager, young ones. Only two of 
the present players arc over 25 years 
old and only two of them have been 
with the team as long as three seasons. 

While the current Nets appreciate the 
plush surroundings of their new arena, 
none of them have been around long 
enough to remember just how bad the 
bad old days were. One of their rivals 
does. Before he was traded to the Ken- 
tucky Colonels two years ago. Walt 
Simon was a charter member of the Nets’ 
franchise, right back to the ABA’s first 
season. 1967-68. when the team was 
known as the New Jersey Americans and 
played in an armory in Tcancek where 
the games were scheduled between mili- 
tary drills. 

“I'm from Harlem." Simon recalls. 


over the successful New York Nets 

“and guys from uptown would come to 
me that first year and say. ‘Man, I hear 
you're playing for that new team in Tea- 
neck. That’s great! Hey. by the way. 
where is Tcaneck? In Connecticut?' That 
year we had to shift a playoff game to 
the Commack Arena way out near the 
end of Long Island. But the game had 
to be forfeited and we were knocked 
out of the playoffs because there were 
holes between the floorboards big 
enough for a sneaker to fit in and screws 
were sticking up all over the place. 

"They got the floor fixed, changed 
our name to New York Nets and sched- 
uled all our games for Commack the 
next season. Now. I was brought up 
going to Madison Square Garden. You 
know: huge crowds full of those rich 
guys from the garment center wearing 
silk suits, smoking big cigars and car- 
rying on with girls who look like their 
daughters. Out in Commack what fans 
we got drove to the games in trucks. 
Some of the women wore overalls. 

"We moved the next year to the Is- 
land Garden, which was a little better. 
Still, the locker room had nails stuck in 
the wall to hang your clothes on and 
there were only two shower heads for 
the whole team. You didn't dare flush 
the toilet if someone was showering. 
You'd scald him. That was our dress- 
ing room; you should’ve seen the one 
for the visitors 

The main arena was not much better. 
Located behind a drive-in restaurant and 
used at various limes as an indoor amuse- 
ment park and a site for wrestling match- 
es, the Island Garden looked best suit- 
ed for cockfights. 

Through those early seasons the team 
rarely drew more than 1.000 paying cus- 
tomers per game, w hich was fair enough. 
The Nets' play was right down to the 
level of the surroundings. In the ABA'S 
first two seasons the team finished last. 
The current year was the first in which 
its record climbed over .500 — it was .524. 

toMtnurd 
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Under our sedan body 
lurks a secret sports car. 


At first glance, you might mistake 
the Datsun 510 2-Door Sedan for just 
another economy car. 

But under that civilized exterior lies 
some pretty exotic machinery: 

Independent rear suspension. Front 


disc brakes. An overhead cam engine. A 
slick 4-speed transmission. That's the stuff 
sports cars are made of. as our competitors 
in the high-pressure 2-5 Trans-Am racing 
series have discovered. 

Drive a Datsun . . . then decide. 



FROM NISSAN WITH PRIDE 
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Adam's Apple. 1972 

(A do-it-yourself temptation) 

Ever wonder what the apple 
tasted like that started the whole 
man woman thing back in 
Eden? Its a cinch your everyday 
Macintosh is pretty pallid by 
comparison j 

Thinking about that one 
day. we got this wild idea. If we 
added anounceorsoof Smirnoff 
to some good old unforbidden 
apple juice in a tall glass of ice, 
would thunder shake the earth? 
Lightning flash? No, actually, 
none of that happened. 

We did, however, discover 


<» prettyMBNBDk.Th<* 

Adams Apple, is something of 

an over promise, but drink it in 
the right company and maybe 
you can make your own thunder 
and lightning. 

Waves you brealhWv>* 



PRO BASKETBALL nUnufd 


Until two years ago New York never 
had signed a college draft choice of any 
significant ability. It was the consequenc- 
es of failing to get one of them. Lew Al- 
cindor, that mark the beginning of the 
team's rise. The ABA had always rec- 
ognized that a strong New York fran- 
chise was crucial to its success— and w ith 
that in mind the league assigned the 
draft rights for Alcindor and the mon- 
ey to sign him to the Nets. Smarter heads 
in other ABA franchises had conducted 
a study (including sending psychologists 
disguised as reporters into the UCLA 
locker room to interview Alcindor) on 
the best strategy to ensure that the tow- 
ering center would play in the ABA. 
Their report said that Alcindor was in- 
telligent, honest and publicity-shy. Since 
Lew had already announced he would 
make his decision on the basis of a sin- 
gle offer from each league, the study rec- 
ommended that the Nets present their 
best deal at the start. Ignoring the ad- 
vice. New York Owner Arthur Brown 
and ABA Commissioner George Mikan 
decided instead on a grandstand play. 
They offered Lew a cashier’s check for 
SI million and grandly displayed it to 
the press. The NBA countered quietly 
with a far more lucrative and sophis- 
ticated contract, and Alcindor signed 
with the NBA. About a month later 
Brown sold the Nets to Boc. and Mi- 
kan later •‘resigned" from the ABA. 

Boc. then 38 years old. had made a 
quick fortune when his women’s apparel 
company popularized the wraparound 
skirt. He originally bought his franchise, 
as many wealthy businessmen do, as a 
lavish toy. But within two months of the 
purchase he realized the team was too ex- 
pensive and time-consuming to operate 
as a hobby. So he quit the clothing busi- 
ness and took over full-time direction. 

‘‘If I had realized then how tough 
the next two years were going to be, I 
wouldn't have gotten into this," Boe said 
last week. "They were the worst years 
of my life.” 

In the first 24 months Boe owned the 
franchise it lost S2'/i million, which you 
would need a lot of w raparound skirts to 
cover. But despite the heavy dollar drain, 
he set about preparing for the day when 
he would have a good team and a good 
arena. It was not easy. Politicians and 
civic leaders kept pointing out that the 
folks of Nassau County were first class 
and the Nets definitely were not— and 
that it might be best to hold out for an 


NBA expansion franchise. Boc decided 
to convince the fans otherwise. Even 
though the Nets sold only 42 season tick- 
ets his first season, 1969-70. Boe hired the 
largest front-office crew in the ABA and 
sent members out to talk about the Nets 
to anybody who would listen. Nonplay- 
ing staffers made more than 250 speeches 
on Long Island in the past two years. 
Players were retained on the payroll in 
the off-season and they held 250 free clin- 
ics for 200,000 children. Convinced that 
they could never attract the silk suit and 
cigar crowd away from the Manhattan- 
based Knicks, the Nets worked to pull 
entire families of suburban fans into 
their location, which is smack in the mid- 
dle of the seven million people who pop- 
ulate Long Island's Nassau and Suffolk 
counties and the New York City bor- 
oughs of Brooklyn and Queens. 

Since the team moved into Nassau 
Coliseum three months ago — and thanks 
to the maturing of the young Nets at 
the same time — New York’s business has 
boomed. Kor the third game of their play- 
off with the Indiana Pacers last Friday 
night the Nets drew a standing-room 
crowd of more than 15.000. The rev- 
enue from that gate alone exceeded 
SI 00,000 — about what the Nets grossed 
the whole first year Boe owned the team. 
He expects to sell 8,000 season tickets 
and average 12,000 to 14,000 fans per 
game next year, perhaps equaling or sur- 
passing the Los Angeles Lakers, pres- 
ently the second most lucrative franchise 
in the pros behind the Knicks. 

Although the Coliseum will draw lots 
of fans, the extent of the Nets’ financial 
success will depend on how well they 
play. New York is a sound club that 
could lose its series to Indiana — the Pac- 
ers led 2-1 after Friday's game— and still 
rank as the ABA's team of the future. 
Forward Rick Barry has been a superstar 
for six seasons and is only 27. Net Guards 
Bill Mclchionni and John Roche arc ex- 
cellent. And there is more power on the 
way. New York has Marquette dropout 
center Jim Choncs under contract for 
next year and Princeton’s junior guard 
Brian Taylor is expected to sign soon. 

All that talent should put Carncsccca 
back in a familiar role as a w inner. Like 
many Net fans, Carncsccca broke out of 
an old ethnic neighborhood in the heart 
of New York to find success in the sub- 
urbs. His father ran a grocery store in 
the Italian community on Manhattan’s 
East 62nd Street while Lou played as- 


sociation (known everywhere else as 
touch football) and stickball outside on 
the pavement. He attended Catholic 
schools and college in New York and 
married a girl from across the street. 
He coached high school basketball in 
Queens and then moved up to lead St. 
John’s University to five postseason tour- 
naments in his fisc years as head coach. 

Owner Boc was so thoroughly con- 
vinced that Carncsccca was the man the 
Nets needed that he hired him almost 
immediately after buying the team— even 
though Carncsccca insisted on remaining 
at St. John's to finish out the last year 
of his contract. In an era when coaches 
and players both seem ready to move 
at the drop of a quill pen, Carncsecca’s 
refusal to leave St. John’s was unusual 
but consistent. He is adamant about old 
loyalties, persistent in his discipline and 
unforgiving of himself. 

As a college coach he was renowned 
for his wild antics during games — back 
flips, duck walks, slithering on his belly — 
all moves that never failed to surprise 
him when he saw' the game movies. By 
the end of a 25-game college schedule, 
he was little more than a blob of jelly. 
His adjustment to the pros has been 
every bit as difficult as that of his young 
players. No longer docs Carncsccca do 
acrobatics, but he is constantly up and 
down, bobbing and weaving in front of 
the bench. "I had to come to grips with 
myself." he says. "I couldn't possibly 
punish myself over the 100 games we play 
a year in the pros and stay healthy." 

"He’s a lot calmer now than he used 
to be. but still nobody will sit next to 
him on the bench," says Net Center Bill 
Paultz, who played for Carncsccca in 
college. "He’s always getting up. mov- 
ing around and blocking your view 1 so 
you can’t see the game. And if you’re 
next to him when he's sitting he'll hit 
you hard or jump on your foot and 
won’t even know he’s done it." 

Inside his somewhat tamed exterior 
the little gremlins that have always pres- 
sured Carncsccca are still performing 
their strange dances, he admits. But last 
week they were doing more of a waltz 
than a stomp. "For once it’s a little eas- 
ier." he said. "We want to win the play- 
offs for sure, but we can’t be too dis- 
appointed if we don’t. We’ve come much 
farther than we could have expected." 
So far in so many ways, in fact, that 
for this once the Nets could be losers 
and still have the biggest laugh. 
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rowing / Hugh D. Whall 


Watch out! Their ergo meter is showing 

If anybody had bothered to read the device, he would have discovered that Northeastern's Huskies had 
enough energy to blast by the best of boats. And they did just that— upsetting Harvard and Penn 


S ome believe that a chariot race is 
won not by the chariot but by the 
horses and that a crew race is won not 
by the boat but by the eight men pull- 
ing the sweeps. But there arc those who 
believe yet another factor is involved 
after seeing Northeastern University's 
stunning upset of the East’s superpowers. 
Harvard and Penn, last weekend at the 
Eastern Sprints on Lake Quinsigamond 
near Worcester. Mass. They give a lot 
of credit to Mrs. Ernie Arlett and her 
bag of English tricks. 

Opening her pocketbook. the wife of 
Northeastern’s coach reaches in and 
pulls out a moth-eaten champagne cork. 
"’Ere.” says Mrs. Arlett. "This is my 
two-day champagne cork." She proceeds 
to explain its magic. As anyone knows, 
the cork must be lodged in a dirty sock 
for two days. It’s unbeatable after that. 
She extracts another charm. This is spe- 
cial. It is a doll, about an inch high, 
very pink, very naked, very old. "This 
is Willie Waddell,” she says. Waddell, 
named after the famous English soccer 
player, was her son’s first plaything. Her 
son. like any stout Arlett should, rowed 
with Rutgers and now attends Tulane 
University. "You know," Mrs. Arlett 
adds, rummaging reflectively through 
other magic tickets and old badges, "Er- 
nie says he wasn’t nervous this morn- 
ing. Well, he wanted to fold up his chair 
but he folded it this way and that, that 
way and this, and he just couldn’t gel it 
together." She demonstrated what she 
meant by folding the chair in a single 
swift movement. 

Mrs. Arlett had the magic touch for 
sure, and all her Ernie had to do was 
stand by and watch as the first North- 
eastern crew ever to win the Sprints, 
one of rowing’s noblest prizes, whipped 
top dogs Harvard and Penn and sur- 
prising, unseeded Brown. Ernie stood 
on this little island at the finishing line 
amid a mob of spectators. Alongside 
him vs as Freshman Coach frank Bar- 


rett and across the wind-rulllcd waters 
came the sharp cries of coxswains whip- 
ping on the heavyweight eights. They 
formed a shrill accompaniment for the 
public-address announcer who. from the 
start, filled the air with news of Har- 
vard and Penn. It was "Harvard” this 
and "Penn" that and both rowing at 
"36." Only occasionally did word of 
Cornell or Brow n sneak in. As far as An- 
nouncer Harry Gladstone was con- 
cerned. the Northeastern Huskies might 
as well have been rowing at home on 
the Charles River. 

But who could blame Announcer 
Gladstone, for Northeastern was plug- 
ging along in fourth place at least a 
length behind leading Harvard, Then, 
suddenly, with perhaps 250 meters to 
go in the 2,000- meter course and while 
hugging the Shrewsbury shore across 
from Arlctt’s island, a f ly ing Dutchman 
shell appeared. Her crew wore North- 
eastern’s black. With every stroke of the 
sweeps she seemed to lift clear of the 
water and gain a seat on Harvard, all 
amid a frenzy of action and sound. As 
Virgil wrote in the Aeneid, 

Thar bent arms churn the water into 
fount: 

The sea gapes open by the oars 
up- torn: 

With shouts anil cheers of eager 
partisans 

The woodlands ring, the sheltered beach 
rolls up 

The sound, the hills re-echo w ith the 
din. 

As the crowd edged closer down the 
shore an incredulous Barrett hegan to 
yell. "We’re going to do it. we’re going 
to do it, we’re going to do it." at a dis- 
believing Ernie Arlett, who kept shout- 
ing. "It’s too late, it’s too late." in a 
chorus of his own. He had waited so 
long for a big win. now that it was vvith- 
in his grasp he could not believe it. 

Northeastern flashed across the line 
followed by Brown, leaving wasted Har- 


vard and Penn collapsed over their oars 
as they tried to fathom what had hit 
them. Said Harvard's Harry Parker, as 
unrullled in defeat as he is in victory: 
"My guys were aware of Northeastern 
right up there threatening but. . . 
Penn, too, had its buts. Play and replay 
the finish to infinity and the fact that a 
shell could come from so far back so 
quickly against such outstanding com- 
petition would still seem unreal. 

As Arlett gamboled toward the win- 
ner’s dock to greet his crew and take 
the traditional dunking, the chairman 
of the Eastern Sprints seeding committee 
was beginning a celebration of his own. 
"The seeding committee is throwing a 
cocktail party immediately." declared 
Andy Geiger. Brown's athletic director. 
Why not? Ever since the embattled com- 
mittee released its Sprints rankings, the 
flak had come in thick and fast. Now, 
perhaps, it would slop. 

No one argued with the committee’s 
pick of Harvard for No. I. Mowing down 
the nation's top crews in its customary 
style all season long. Harvard had add- 
ed gloss to the won-lost record of 37 
and 4 run up by Parker, Harvard's Per- 
cy Haughton of rowing. Nobody griped 
about Cornell’s fifth seeding, or MIT at 
six, cither. What they did object to was 
Navy's No. 2 ranking, because it had 
been w hacked soundly in the Adams C up 
two weeks ago. They also objected to 
Northeastern’s ranking third. Nor did 
the Huskies agree with their seeding. 
They believed they should have been 
ranked first. 

The knock against Northeastern was 
its schedule. It was considered far too 
easy. The Huskies had gone against pat- 
sies like Boston University. Moreover, 
all their races had been close and they 
had barely managed to edge MIT. 
While Northeastern had cracked the 
Charles River course record, it was said 
that was with benefit of a tailwind. 

As for Penn, the committee should get 


its collective head examined for ranking 
it fourth after the Adams Cup, where 
its boat sank halfway down the course 
at Philadelphia. Penn should be second 
was the cry, though Penn Coach Ted 
Nash claimed he did not feel that strong- 
ly on the subject. 

Which brought up another subject: 
why Nash persisted in using a certain 
boat at the Adams Cup despite a warn- 
ing from its builder, George Pocock, that 
the lightweight craft was not to be used 
in rough weather. Why, indeed, had 
Nash used it, especially since it had al- 
ready broken several riggers — the long 
metal arms that act as pivots and ful- 
crums for the sweeps? Besides, the boat 
leaked. 

Nash had ready answers. For one 
thing, he enjoys a close working rela- 
tionship with Pocock, for whom he 
rowed as an Olympic oarsman three 
times. For another, Nash once labored 
in Pocock's Seattle shell-building shops. 
The controversial boat is experimental, 
with experimental riggers, and Nash 
would like to help Pocock develop a su- 
perboat for the U.S. Olympic program. 


In addition, Penn had to use her be- 
cause rowing at Penn is not lavishly fund- 
ed. Even though the school owns II 
shells. Nash was not about to deprive 
another crew by expropriating its boat. 
But finally, says Nash, “When you go 
to work in your car every day you check 
the oil and look at the gas gauge, but 
do you check the windshield to sec if 
it’ll pop out? No you don’t. We didn't 
check our windshield and it popped out. 
That’s all.” 

By windshield Nash meant the bow- 
deck of the shell. As the boat butted into 
the rough rollers on the Schuylkill that 
day, a sort of tongue-and-groovc system 
that fastens deck to hull in place of the 
normal fastenings began to work loose. 
Penn was leading and Harvard was at- 
tacking midway in the race. Nonswim- 
mcr Louis DcLosso, Penn coxswain, says 
he was peering ahead through the spume 
wondering why his boat was not respond- 
ing properly when suddenly he realized, 
“My God, that’s the bowman in the wa- 
ter! We’re going down!” 

Fortunately for the 5' 2" DcLosso, 
his 6' 6' stroke Walter Updegrave 


grabbed him before he, too, went down 
and threw him aboard a rescue boat. 

They salvaged the wreck of the shell, 
patched it with paint and nails and glue, 
put Penn’s comely crew of female man- 
agers to work manicuring its bottom with 
detergent and lemon oil and brought it 
to Quinsigamond, where it was a center 
of attention. 

Northeastern got very little pre-race 
attention, boat or men. But its victory 
was no fluke. It was a combination of 
the Huskie crew finally reaching that 
mystical peak after a lot of hard train- 
ing, a deep desire to beat Harvard after 
years of trying, size — the Huskies av- 
erage 6' y and 188 pounds — and es- 
pecially a pair of ergometers. 

Ergometers test how well and how 
strongly one pulls a sweep. They rarely 
lie and eagerly snitch on the loafer who 
is not doing his training properly. Oars- 
men hate them: most coaches love them. 
Yet, as Boston University Coach Hugh 
Foley puts it, "Deep inside I harbor a 
secret ‘old school’ hope that some crew 
that has never seen or heard of ergo- 
meters will whip the pants off all these 

continued 
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VICTORS AT LAST, NORTHEASTERN'S OARSMEN RAISE A SALUTE AS SECOND-PLACE BROWN (CENTER) AND CORNELL OLIOE 



DO YOU HAVE AN 
UNFAITHFUL WATCH? 

At first you tell yourself, “What’s a few minutes off?” 

But when you catch your watch cheating on you time 
and time again, when you’re forced to turn to the wrist of 
some stranger... 

That’s when you wish you had an Accutron* watch. 

Its tuning fork movement is guaranteed to keep it faith- 
ful to within a minute a month.' 1 ' 



It can’t be led astray, like others can, by an unbalanced 
balance wheel. 


And it’s so loyal that even if you deserted it for months, 
it would do nothing but lie there and count the seconds until 
you returned. 

ACCUTRON BY BULOVA 

The true-blue tuning fork watch. 

Shown: Accutron "258"' Satin hniih Main leu steel case. Sunray blue dial with matching blue strap $1 10. 

•Timekeeping will be adjusted to this tolerance, if necessary, if returned to Accutron dealer from whom purchased within one year from date of purchase 
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machine crews. I realize the chances are 
slim." He's dead correct on that score. 

But man still must direct man— and 
read dials and when Northeastern row- 
ers say they owe everything to Ernie Ar- 
lett they arc not just paying lip service. 
Coach Ernie, with his English accent, 
yachting cap, pencil-line mustache and 
genteel manner, has about as deep a 
background in rowing as anyone in the 
sport. Teethed on sweeps and shells, style 
and training, he grew up at Henley on 
Thames. His father was a professional 
oarsman, his brother is a professional 
and Ernie himself rowed professionally 
before coming to this country in 1959 
to coach at a Philadelphia high school. 
Later he ran Harvard's sculling program, 
and then he moved across the Charles 
to Northeastern, where his wins far out- 
number his losses. In three cracks at 
the Eastern Sprints, however, the best 
his heavyweight eight could ever man- 
age was a third. 

Arlett admits to some surprise about 
this year’s boat. “I knew we were going 
to win something this season, but I wasn’t 
thinking of the Sprints. I was really think- 
ing what might happen when we meet 
Penn next week.” 

The crew was having other thoughts. 
In practice on Friday they had all sensed 
something different, a confidence they 
had not had before. When they finished 
second to Brown in a preliminary - heat 
on Saturday morning after an easy row 
their confidence was confirmed. They 
were ready for the big move, and while 
Harvard and Penn were watching each 
other, they flew past them both. 

After the victory Northeastern’s pub- 
licist, Jack Grinold, was throwing an im- 
promptu party out of the trunk of his 
car, serving up kisses and a concoction 
called Green Death to anyone and ev- 
eryone who passed within range. Later, 
after drying out and changing to a cox- 
swain’s sweat suit four or five sizes too 
small for him, Arlett came stumping by 
looking like one of those plaster gnomes 
you sec on English front lawns. He did 
a little jig, then left to find his crew and 
think about the trip to Henley the uni- 
versity probably will give his boys as a 
reward for their victory. 

Nearby, Mrs. Arlett waited by the car. 
If Ernie takes his crew to England, she’ll 
go along. So a word to the wise. Mrs. Ar- 
lett does not look like a sorceress but it 
might pay to pul the snatch on that bag 
of hers all the same. ind 



See the complete line of Murray Riding and 
Walking Mowers where you see the Jack 
Nicklaus sign, or write for name of nearest dealer. 

The Murray Ohio Mfg. Co.. Nashville. Tenn. 37204 
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by CHARLES W1LLEFORD 


A KILLING 



His money bird seemed 
razor-sharp, perhaps a 
hairline too sharp. But it 
was a risk he had to take. 
If the cock lost the match , 
they both would be dead 


CONTINUED 
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r rst, 1 dosed Ihe windows and bolted the flimsy 

aluminum door. Then I flicked on the overhead 
light and snapped the Venetian blinds shut. Without 
the cross ventilation it was stifling inside the trailer. Out- 
side, in the Florida sunlight, the temperature was in the high 
80s, but inside, now that the door and the windows were 
locked, it must have been 100°. I wiped the sweat away 
from my streaming face and neck with a dishcloth, dried 
my hands and tossed the cloth on the floor. After moving 
Sandspur’s traveling coop onto the couch, I checked the 
items on the table one more time. Leather thong. Cotton. 
Razor blade. Bow l of lukewarm soapy water. Pan of rub- 
bing alcohol. Liquid lead pencil. Sponge. All in order. 

I lifted the lid of the coop, brought Sandspur out with 
both hands, turned the cock's head away from me and 
then held him firmly with my left hand under his breast. I 
looped the noose of leather over his dangling yellow feet, 
slipped it tight above his sawed-off spur stumps and made 
a couple of turns to hold it snug. Holding the chicken 
with both hands again, I lowered him between my legs 
and squeezed my knees together tight enough to be sure 
he couldn't move a wing. Sandspur didn’t like it. He hit 
back with both feet four times, making thumping sounds 
against the plastic couch, but he couldn’t get away. 

I pinched off a generous wad of cotton between my left 
thumb and forefinger and clamped my fingers over his 
lemon-yellow beak. There was just enough of a down- 
ward curve to his short beak so he couldn't jerk his head 
out of my fingers. He couldn’t possibly hurt himself as 
long as the cotton didn't slip. 

Impatient knuckles rapped on the door. Dody again. 
At that moment I would have given anything to be able 
to curse. "How long you gonna be, Frank?” Dody’s pet- 
ulant voice shrilled through the door. "I gotta go to the 
bathroom!” I didn't answer. I couldn't. I hadn't uttered a 
word in years. She rapped impatiently a couple of more 
limes, and then she went away. At least she didn’t holler 
any more. 

My right hand was damp again, and 1 wiped my fingers 
on my jeans, still holding Sandspur's beak with my left 
thumb and forefinger. I picked up the razor blade and cut 
a hairline groove across his bill as high up as possible. 
This was ticklish work, and 1 cut a trifle too deep on the 
right side. I dropped the razor blade back on the table 
and released the cock’s head, then picked up the lead 
pencil with my left hand and rubbed the point across my 
right fingertip until it was smeared with liquid lead. Pinch- 
ing off more cotton with my left hand, 1 caught Sand- 
spur’s beak again and rubbed the almost invisible groove 
with my lead-smeared forefinger. I took my time, and Sand- 
spur glared at me malevolently with his shiny yellow eyes. 

As soon as I was satisfied, I unloosened the thong around 
his feet and put the bird on the table, washed his legs with 
the water and rubbed his breast and thighs. 1 repeated the 
rubdown with alcohol. I was particularly careful with his 
head and bill, only using cotton dipped in alcohol. 

Finished, l returned the items to my gaff case and dumped 
the soapy water and alcohol into the sink. Sandspur was a 
good-looking fighting cock, and after his light rubdown 
he felt in fine feather. Holding his head high he strutted 


back and forth on the slick Masonite table. He was a White- 
hackle cross in peak condition, a five-time winner and a 
real money bird. I knew he would win this afternoon, but 
I also knew he had to win. 

I stepped in close to the table, made a feinting pinch for 
his doctored beak, and he tried to peck me. I examined 
his beak, and even under close scrutiny the bill looked 
cracked. The liquid lead inside the hairline made the man- 
ufactured crack look authentic even to my expert eyes. As 
a longtime professional cocker. I knew the crack would 
fool Mr. Ed Middleton, Jack Burke and the accordion- 
necked fruit-tramp bettors. I picked up Sandspur and low- 
ered him gently into his coop. 

I opened the door, but Dody was nowhere in sight. She 
was probably visiting inside one of the other trailers in 
the camp. After sliding up all the windows again. I lit a 
cigarette. What I had done to Sandspur’s bill wasn’t ex- 
actly illegal, but I didn't feel too proud about it. I only want- 
ed to boost the betting odds and my slender roll. 

Although I knew I couldn’t possibly lose, I was ap- 
prehensive about the upcoming fight. Everything I had, 
including my old Caddy and my Love-Lec-Mobile Home, 
was down on this single cockfight. And Sandspur was the 
only cock 1 had left. In my mind I reviewed my impulsive 
bet. I had been a damned fool to bet the car and trailer. 

At four that morning I had slid out of bed without wak- 
ing Dody and switched on the light. I dressed and took 
Sandspur outside and around to the back of the trailer. It 
was still dark, and I wanted to flirt him for exercise. A 
cooped bird gets stale in a hurry. I sidestepped the chick- 
en six times, gave him six rolls and let him drink a half- 
dip of water. He would get no more water until after the 
fight. When the sky began to lighten I released him. Sand- 
spur lifted his head and crowed twice. As I watched the 
cock scratch in the loose sand, a shadow fell across my 
face. I looked up and there was Jack Burke, a wide 
grin splitting his homely face. I scooped up Sandspur 
quickly, dropped him into the coop and closed the lid. 
Burke had seen him. but there still wasn’t enough light 
for a close look. 

"That the mighty Sandspur?” Burke said. 

I nodded. 

"He don’t look like no five-time winner to me. Tell you 
what I’ll do. Mr. Mansfield," Burke said, as though he 
were doing me a big favor. "I’ll give you 2 to 1.” 

When Burke made this offer I had just started to get to 
my feet. But now 1 decided to remain in my squatting po- 
sition. Burke is a man of average height, but I am a full 
head taller than he is, and my eyes are bluer. My blond 
hair is curly, and his blond hair is lank. Looking down on 
me that way gave him a psychological advantage, a feel- 
ing of power, and 1 wanted him to have it— hoping that 
his overconfidence would help me get even better odds 
that afternoon. 

Burke had written me a postcard to Homestead, chal- 
lenging Sandspur to the fight at even money. I had ac- 
cepted by return mail, glad to get a chance at his Ace 
cock. Little David. Little David’s reputation wasn’t so 
little. He was an eight-time winner and had earned a lot 
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of publicity. When Sandspur beat Lit- 
tle David, his value would be doubled, 
and my chances of taking the South- 
ern Conference championship would 
be improved. 

On the drive from the Homestead meet 
(where I had lost four birds) to Belle 
Glade I had thought of the crack-on-the- 
bill plan, and now I didn't want even 
money or 2 to 1. either. After the bet- 
tors looked at the birds before the pit- 
ting I expected to get odds of 4 to I, at 
least. I had S850 in my wallet, and I 
did not want to take Burke's offer, but 
after accepting an even-money fight by 
mail I could not legitimately turn down 
the new odds. 

I snapped my fingers out four times, 
folded in my thumb and held up four fin- 
gers. I nodded twice. 

"You mean you've only got SI 00 to 
bet?" Burke said, with a short angry 
laugh. "I figured on taking you for at 
least SI, 000!" 

I pointed to the coop and lifted a fore- 
finger to show Burke I had only the 
one cock. He knew very well I had lost 
the rest of my birds at Homestead. By 
this time everybody in Florida and half 
of Georgia knew it. 

Jack Burke followed the Cockers' 

Code of Conduct, and he was honest, 
but +ie disliked me. Although my luck 
had been mostly bad for the last three 
years, four years before, at Biloxi, my 
novice stag Pinky had killed his Ace. Pep- 
perpot. He would never be able to for- 
give or forget that beating. Pinky had 
won only one fight against five for his 
cock, and Burke had taken a terrific 
loss at 5-to-l odds. More than the mon- 
ey he had lost, he had resented my winning. A columnist 
in The Southern Cock fighter had unfairly blamed his con- 
ditioning methods for the loss. Actually, Pinky had made 
a lucky hit. A man is foolish to fight stags, but I had need- 
ed the young bird to fill out my entry for the main— not 
expecting to clobber Pepperpot. 

Burke studied the ground, rubbing his freshly shaven 
chin. He was in his middle 40s, and he wore his pale yel- 
low hair much too long. He paid considerable attention 
to his clothes. Even at daybreak he was wearing a blue seer- 
sucker suit, white shirt and necktie and black-and-white 
shoes. Two-toned shoes indicate an ambivalent personality, 
a man who can't make up his mind. 

"O.K., Mr. Mansfield," Burke said at last, slapping his 
leg. "I'll take your $100 and give you 2 to 1. I know 
damned well Sandspur can't beat Little David, but your 
cock always has a chance of getting in a lucky hit — the 
way Pinky did in Biloxi, for instance. So let’s say you real- 
ly get lucky — what do you have? Two hundred dollars. 


To give you a fighting chance to get on your feet after Home- 
stead I’ll put up S800 against your car and trailer.” 

I chewed my lower lip, but the bet was fair. My bat- 
tered Caddy was worth at least $500, but I didn’t know 
what the trailer was worth. Secondhand trailers bring 
peculiar prices, and mine was small, with only one bed- 
room and one door. If l unloaded the car and trailer 
through a newspaper advertisement, I could have prob- 
ably sold them together for at least S750. Burke wanted to 
beat me so bad he could taste it. And if Little David won 
I'd be standing beside the highway with my thumb out. I 
stuck out my right hand and Burke grabbed it eagerly. 
The bet was made. 

"Too bad you haven't got anything else to lose," Burke 
laughed. "I'd like to make another bet that you just made 
a bad bet!” 

My lips curved into a broad smile as I thought of Dody 
sleeping peacefully inside the trailer. In the unlikely event 
that Jack Burke did win the fight he also would be stuck 

continued 
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Capri. 

The sexy European. 

Now in a more 
spirited version. 

It's no surprise when a car is sexy, European and 
expensive. 

Capri caused a sensation by being sexy, European 
and inexpensive. And surprised everybody except us 
by selling more cars in its first two years in America 
than any import in history. 

Capri makes history again with its new, more 
spirited version— equipped with a gutsy 2600 cc.V-6 
engine, a match for cars costing twice the price. 

But there’s more to the new V-6 than what's under 
the hood. 

Blackout rocker panels and rear end trim. Chrome 
twin exhausts. Styled steel wheels and fat radial tires. 
All standard. 

And that's not all. Rack and pinion steering. 

Power front disc brakes. And beefed-up suspension 
for crisp handling. 

There’s still more: A silky smooth floor shift. Full 
instrumentation including tachometer. Front bucket 
seats in soft vinyl that looks and feels like real leather. 
Room for four adults. Full carpeting underfoot. And a 
sophisticated instrument panel with handsome 
woodgrain effect. 

If you insist on spending extra, Capri can offer you 
automatic transmission, a sun roof, vinyl top, and decor 
group interior (illustrated). 

But Capri doesn’t need many options because it 
comes equipped with so much. 

So much for so little. That’s Capri. That’s the kind 
of spirit we need more of! 

Buckle up for safety. 

Imported for Lincoln-Mercury. 
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with Dody. I pictured Burke in my mind 
stopping at every gas station to buy Dody 
ice cream and Coca-Colas and it was im- 
possible to suppress a smile. On the way 
up from Homestead she had damned 
near driven me cra/y. 

But now the bet was made. 

1 consulted my wrislwatch. Two thirty. 
It was time to go. Bill Sanders was go- 
ing to meet me outside the pit at three 
to pick up my betting money. I stashed 
$100 in the utensil cupboard to cover 
my 2-to-l bet with Burke, counted the 
rest of my money, and it came out to 
an even S750. That was everything ex- 
cept for a folded S 10 bill in my watch 
pocket. This was getaway bread just 
in case. 

I put my straw cowboy hat on my 
head to protect my face from the glar- 
ing sun. picked up the aluminum coop 
and my gaff case and stepped outside. 
There were 14 trailers in Captain Mack's 
Trailer Camp, including mine, and if 
you had touched any one of them y ou 
would have burned your hand. In the 
distance, across the flat, desolate coun- 
try. I could sec Belle (ilade three miles 
away. The heat waves rising off the sandy 
land resembled great sheets of quivering 
cellophane. I turned away from the trail- 
ers and started toward the hammock 
clump where the pit had been set up. 
As hot as it was, I was in no mood to un- 
hitch my car from the trailer and work 
up a worse sweat than I had, and the 
walk was only a mile. 

There was a w ire gate behind the camp, 
with an oldtimcr collecting an entrance 
fee of $3. I raised my coop to show him 
I was an entrant, and he let me through 
without charge. 

Captain Mack, who had made all the 
arrangements for the Belle Glade pit- 
ting. was talking earnestly to a state 
trooper when I reached the parking area. 
The trooper's patrol car was parked di- 
rectly behind a new convertible with a 
Dade C ounty plate. The right door of 
the convertible was open, and a pretty 
blonde sat in the front scat. Her face 
was pale, and she had her eyes closed, 
breathing deeply through her open 
mouth. There was a wet spot in the sand 
outside the door. I supposed the girl 
had watched a few fights and got sick 
as a consequence. Not many city wom- 
en have the stomach for cockfights. 

The pit was surrounded on four sides 
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by a green canvas panorama made from 
Army surplus latrine screens. There were 
about 30 cars in the parking area. I set 
dow n my gaff case and coop in the sparse 
shade of a mclalcuca tree and leaned 
against a parked Plymouth, watching 
Captain Mack argue with the trooper. 
Finally Mack shrugged wearily, took his 
wallet out of his hip pocket and handed 
over two bills. They went inside the pit 
through a gap in the canvas wall. Al- 
though cockfight ing is a legal sport in 
Florida, betting is not: Captain Mack 
had been forced to pay out some pro- 
tection money. 

There was excited shouting from in- 
side the pit. followed by several coarse 
curses, and then the voices subsided. Mr. 
F.d Middleton's baritone carried well as 
he announced the winning cock. 

“The w inner is the Madigin! One min- 
ute and 31 seconds in the third pitting!” 

Again there were curses, followed by 
the derisive sound of laughter. I lit a cig- 
arette. took my notebook out of my 
shirt pocket and wrote the essential in- 
formation concerning Sandspur on a 
fresh sheet of paper. A few minutes lat- 
er Bill Sanders came outside and joined 
me under the tree. I handed him my 
roll of $750, and he counted it. Bill pul 
the money in his trousers and watched 
my lingers. I held up four lingers on my 
left hand and my right forefinger. 

"I doubt if I can get you 4 to 1, 
Frank.” Bill said. “Your reputation is 
too good. You could show up with a bat- 
tered dunghill, and if these red-ncckcrs 
thought you fed it. they'd bet on it. But 
I II try 

If anybody could get good odds for 
me. Sanders could, and I knew he would 
certainly try. When I was discharged 
from the Army. I had spent two months 
in Puerto Rico with Sanders, living in 
the same hotel. We had attended mains 
at all the best game clubs— San Juan, 
MayagUe/, Ponce, Arccibo and Aiboni- 
lo. I had steered Sanders right on the 
betting after I had gotten accustomed 
to the lighting techniques of the Span- 
ish slashers, and both of us had returned 
to Miami with our wallets full of win- 
nings. Bill Sanders was not a professional 
cocklighter like myself, he was a pro- 
fessional gambler. He lost his share of 
the money we won in Puerto Rico at 
the Miami horse and dog tracks. A lit- 
tle bald guy with a passion for high liv- 
ing, he lived very well when he had money 
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and even better when he had none. He 
was that kind of a man, and a good 
friend. 

I took Sandspur out of his coop and 
pointed out the "cracked" beak. Bill 
whistled softly and his blue eyes wid- 
ened. "If that bill breaks off. you've 
had it, Frank." He shrugged. "But that 
mutilated boko should get the 4-to-l 
odds." Sanders hit me lightly on the 
shoulder with his list and returned to 
the pit. 

I held Sandspur with my left hand, 
filled my mouth with smoke and blew 
the smoke at his head. He clucked an- 
grily, shaking his head. Blowing tobacco 
smoke at a cock irritates him to a light- 
ing pitch. I enveloped the cock’s head 
with one more cloud of smoke and re- 
turned him to his coop. Too much smoke 
could make him dizzy. 

I opened my gaff case and removed 
two sets of heels. I put a pair of short 
spurs in my left shirt pocket and a pair 


This is an excerpt from Cocklighter .a novel to 
be released next month by Crown Publishers. 


of long jaggers in my right pocket. Af- 
ter shutting my gaff case I picked up 
the coop and case and entered the pit. 

There were only about 60 spectators 
inside, but this was a fairly good crowd 
for September. The Florida cockfighting 
season did not start officially until 
Thanksgiving Day. with the annual der- 
by held down in Lake Worth. And Belle 
Glade isn't the most accessible town in 
Florida. The canvas walls successfully 
prevented any breeze from getting into 
the pit, and it was as hot inside as a bar- 
becue grille. 

I recognized a couple of Dade Coun- 
ty fanciers and nodded to them. There 
was a scattering of Belle Glade towns- 
people. two gamblers from Miami who 
probably owned the blonde and the con- 
vertible. Burke and his two handlers and 
two pregnant women I had seen around 
the trailer camp. The remainder of the 
crowd was made up of migrant workers 
from the other side of town. 

The cockpit was made of rough 
boards, 16 inches high and about 18 
feet in diameter. The pit was surrounded 
on three sides by bleachers four tiers 
high. Under an open beach umbrella 
on the fourth side of the pit, Mr. Mid- 
dleton sat at a card table with Captain 
Mack. Behind the table was a black- 


board. I noted that Jack Burke had won 
both of the short-entry derbies, the first 
4-1 and the second 3-2. That accounted 
for the glum expressions on the faces of 
the two Dade County breeders. Not only 
had they made a poor showing, their 
SI 00 entry- fees, less Captain Mack's 
10' , . had wound up in Burke's pocket 
as prize money. 

Two men in the bleachers whom I 
did not know called out my name and 
wished me good luck. I waved to them 
and joined Ed Middleton and Captain 
Mack. I removed Sandspur from the 
coop and handed the slip of paper to 
Mr. Middleton. Jack Burke and his han- 
dler. Ralph Hansen, came over. The han- 
dler was carrying Little David. Mr. Mid- 
dleton produced a coin. 

"Name it. gentlemen," he said. 

"Let Mr. Mansfield call it," Burke 
said indifferently. 

I tapped my forehead to indicate 
"heads." Mr. Middleton tossed the half- 
dollar into the air and let it land with a 
thump on the card table. Heads. I 
reached into my left shirt pocket, pulled 
out the short gaffs and held them in my 
open palm. They were hand-forged steel 
gaffs, an inch and a quarter in length. 
Burke nodded grimly and turned to his 
handler. 

"All right. Ralph." he said bitterly. 
"Short spurs, but set 'em low." 

Burke was a long-gaff man. but I pre- 
ferred the short heels. Sandspur was a 
cutter and fought best with short gaffs. 
Little David was used to long three- 
inch heels. Winning the toss had given 
Sandspur a slight advantage. 

The cockfight between Sandspur and 
Little David was an extra hack, and I 
had not been required to post an entry 
fee. However, Mr. Middleton examined 
both cocks with minute attention. He 
was acting as judge and referee and had 
received at least a minimum fee of SI 50 
plus expenses from Captain Mack. The 
judge of a cockfight has to be good, 
and Ed M iddlcton was one of the best 
referees in the South. His word in the 
pit was law. There is no appeal from 
a cockfight judge's decision. As sole 
judge-referee. Ed Middleton’s jurisdic- 
tion encompassed spectator betting as 
well. ‘The referee’s job has always been 
the most important at a cockfight. As 
every cocker knows. Honest Abe Lin- 
coln was once a cockpit referee dur- 
ing his lawyer days in Illinois. Hard 
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A KILLING 


and fair in his decisions, and as im- 
personal as doom. Ed Middleton was 
fully aware of the traditional respon- 
sibilities of his post. 

After completing his examination of 
the cocks to see that they were not 
soaped, peppered or greased and that 
they were trimmed fairly. Mr. Middleton 
stepped back to the table. 

'’Southern Conference rules, gentle- 
men?" he asked. 

"What else?" Burke said. 

I nodded my head in agreement. 

"Forty-minute lime limit or kill?" 

I closed my fist, jerked my thumb to- 
ward the ground. 

"What else?" Burke said. 

Captain Mack held Sandspur while 
Jack Burke examined him. and I took a 
close look at Little David. Burke's chick- 
en was a purebred O'Neil Red and as ar- 
rogant as a sergeant major in the For- 
eign Legion. Although I had never seen 
Little Dav id fight. I had followed his pre- 
vious pittings in The Southern Cockfight- 
cr, and I knew that he liked aerial fight- 
ing. But Sandspur fought high in the 
air. too. and he was used to short gafTs. 
The three additional wins Little David 
had over Sandspur didn't worry me w hen 
I had such an advantage. 

Burke tapped me on the shoulder and 
grinned. "If I'd known your chicken had 
him a cracked bill, I'd have given you 
better odds." 

I shrugged indifferently and sat down 
on the edge of the pit to arm my cock. 

I opened my gaff ease, removed a bot- 
tle of typewriter cleaning solvent and 
cleaned Sandspur’s spur stumps. Most 
cockers use plain alcohol to clean spurs, 
but typewriter solvent is fast-drying and. 
in my opinion, removes the dirt easier. 
After fitting tight chamois-skin coverings 
over both spurs, I slipped the metal sock- 
ets of the short heels over the covered 
stumps and tied them with waxed siring, 
setting them low and a trifle to the out- 
side. The points of the tapered heels 
were as sharp as needles; a man has to 
be careful when he arms a cock. I had 
a puncture scar on my right forearm 
caused by a moment of carelessness sev- 
en years before, and I didn't want an- 
other one. 

The betting had already started, but 
the crowd fell quiet w hen Mr. Middleton 
stepped into the pit. 

"This is an extra hack, gentlemen," 
he said loudly. "Little David vs. Sand- 
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spur. Southern Conference rules w ill pre- 
vail. No time limit and short gaffs. Lit- 
tle David is owned by Mr. Jack Burke 
of Burke Farms. Kissimmee, Fla. He's 
an Ace cock with eight wins and will be 
two years old in November. Little Da- 
vid will be handled by Mr. Ralph Han- 
sen of Burke Farms.” The crowd gave 
Little David a nice hand, and Mr. Mid- 
dleton continued. 

"Sandspur is owned by Mr. Frank 
Mansfield of Mansfield Farms, Ocala. 
Fla., and he will handle his own chick- 
en. Sandspur ts a five-time winner and 
a year and a half old. Both cocks will 
fight at four pounds even." 

Sandspur got a better hand than Lit- 
tle David, and the applause was sus- 
tained by the two Dade County breed- 
ers who wanted him to beat Burke's 
cock. Mr. Middleton examined Sand- 
spur’s heels and patted me on the shoul- 
der. Many cockers resent the referee's 
examination of a cock’s heels, but I nev- 
er have. A conscientious referee can help 
you by making this final check. Once 
the fight has started and your cock los- 
es a metal spur, it cannot be replaced. 

As Mr. Middleton crossed the pit to 
examine Little David, I watched the fly- 
ing fingers of the bettors. Most of the bet- 
ting at cockfights is done by lingers — 
one finger for SI, five for S5, and then 
on up in multiples of five — and I was 
an expert following this type of betting. 

I had learned linger betting when l was 
in the Army in the Philippines and didn't 
understand Tagalog. I also had used the 
system in Puerto Rico, where 1 didn't 
understand Spanish very well. Little Da- 
vid was the favorite, and the odds on 
Sandspur were 2 to l and, in some eases, 
3 to I . But not 4 to I. 

Bill Sanders, Jack Burke and the two 
Miami gamblers were in a huddle next 
to the canvas wall. Both gamblers were 
staring across the pit at my bird while 
Sanders and Burke talked at the same 
time. Sanders had a roll of money in 
his hand and was talking fast, although 
I couldn’t hear his voice from where I 
was sitting beside the pit. 

A fistfight broke out on the top tier 
of seats between two fruit tramps, and 
one of them was knocked off backward 
and fell heavily to the ground. Before 
he could climb back into the stands the 
slate trooper had an armlock on him 
and made him sit on the other side of 
the pit. When 1 looked back to Bill Sand- 


ers, he was smiling and holding up three 
fingers. 

Bill had got 3 to I. That was good 
enough. When Sandspur won. I’d be 

52.250 ahead from the Miami gamblers, 
plus SI. 000 more from Jack Burke. That 

53.250 would be more than enough to 
sec me through the Southern Conference 
season, and enough to purchase six bad- 
ly needed fighting cocks besides. 

"(jet ready!" Mr. Middleton yelled. 

I stood up. stepped over the edge of 
the pit and put my toes on the back 
score. The back score lines placed us 
eight feet away from each other. Ralph 
Hansen, holding Little David under 
the chest with one hand, called im- 
patiently to the referee. 

"How about letting us bill them, Mr. 
Middleton?" 

Ed Middleton didn't need the impa- 
tient comment. "Bill your cocks." he 
grow led. 

We cradled our fighters over our left 
arms, holding their feet, and stood side- 
ways on our center scores, two feet apart, 
so the cocks could peck at each other. 
These cocks had never seen each other 
before, but they were mortal enemies. 
Ed allowed us about 30 seconds for the 
teasing and then told us to get ready. 
Ralph backed to his score and I returned 
to mine. I squatted on my heels and set 
the straining Sandspur with his feet on 
the score. 

I watched Mr. Middleton's lips. This 
was a trick I had practiced for hours on 
end, and I was good at it. Before a man 
can say the letter "p" he must first com- 
press his lips. There isn’t any other way 
he can say it. The signal to release the 
cocks is when the referee shouts "Pit!" 
or "Pit your cocks!" The handler who 
releases the tail of his cock first on the 
utterance of the letter ”p" has a split- 
second advantage over his rival. Espe- 
cially in the South, where "pit" is often 
a two-syllable word, "pcc-it." My tim- 
ing was perfect. 

"Pit!" Mr. Middleton announced, and 
before the word was out of his mouth 
Sandspur was halfway to Little David. 
The cocks met in midair, both of them 
shuffling with blurred yellow feet, and 
then they dropped to the ground. Nei- 
ther cock had managed to get above 
the other. 

With growing respect, the two birds 
circled, heads low, watching each other 
warily. Little David feinted cleverly with 
ronilnufd 



There’s nothing like the great indoors. 


A fully equipped Volkswagen 
Campmobile lets you feel at home in 
thegreot outdoors because it letsyou 
bring along all the comforts of home. 
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a short rush, hut Sandspur wasn’t fooled. 
He held his ground, and Burke’s cock 
retreated with his wings fluttering at the 
tips. 

As he dropped back. Sandspur rose 
with a short flight and savagely hooked 
the gaff of his right leg into Little Da- 
vid's wing. The point of the heel was 
banged solidly into the hone, and Sand- 
spur couldn't get it dislodged. I le pecked 
savagely at Little David's head, and hit 
the top of the downed cock's dubbed 
head hard with his hill open too hard. 

The upper section of Sandspur’s bill 
broke off cleanly at the doctored crack 
I had made. A bubble of blood formed, 
and Sandspur stopped pecking. Both 
cocks snuggled to break away from each 
other, but the right spur was still stuck, 
and all Sandspur could do was hop up 
and down in place on his free leg. I 
looked at Mr. Middleton. 

"Handle!" the judge shouted. "Thirty 
seconds!" 

A moment later I disentangled the gall' 
from Little David's wing and retreated 
to my starting line. I put Sandspur's 
head in my mouth and sucked the blood 
from his broken beak, I licked the feath- 
ers of his head hack into place and spat 
as much saliva as I could into his open 
mouth. I or the remaining seconds I had 
left I sucked life into his clipped comb. 
The comb was much too pale. 

"Get ready!" I held Sandspur by the 
tail on the line. "Pit your cocks!" 

Instead of flying into the air Sand- 
spur circled for the right wall. Little 
David turned in midair, landed running 
and chased my cock into the far corner. 
Sandspur turned to tight, and the cocks 
met head on. but my injured bird was 
forced back by the fierceness of Little 
Dav id's rush. 

On his back. Sandspur hit his oppo- 
nent twice in the chest, drawing blood 
both times, and then Little David was 
above him in the air and cutting at his 
head with both spurs. A sharp galf en- 
tered Sandspur's right eye. and he died 
as the needlepoint pierced his central ner- 
vous system. Little David strutted back 
and forth, pecked twice at my lifeless 
cock and then crowed his victory. 

"The winner is Mr, Burke's Ace." 
Mr. .Middleton announced, as a for- 
mality. "Twenty-eight seconds in the 
second pitting." 

All l had left was the S10 in my watch 
pocket and one dead chicken. end 




The Winners. 


Willie Mays . 

The Giant of them all. 

Now in his 2 1 st year with 
the team, he’s on his way to 
breaking Babe Ruths home-run 
record of 714. 

Outfielder. 

Highest slugging average 
in NL history: .375. 

Has played in 1 7 consecutive 
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Befitting a winner, another 
winner: House of Yorke's knit dress 
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smart businessmen solve 
tough problems. 


They tell you in their own words on The Executive Voice 
from Fortune. Try it free. 


The Executive Voice is a monthly 
series of dialogues with some of the 
most brilliant executives and con- 
sultants in business. 
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concern you most. What does it take 
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own money? What's it like to run 
your own business? How can you 
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marketing? Where can you raise 
large amounts of money outside reg- 
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dent of Aerojet-General, de 
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management control and ef 
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he threw out the company’ 
computers. 

• Dr. Ari Kiev, psychin 
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canny effects of executive incentive pay 
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cassette. It’s typical of what you'll 
be hearing each month on The 
Executive Voice: 

Case studies of business suc- 
cess and failure. Advice on manage- 
ment techniques, planning for the 
future, marketing today. Analysis 
of economic, social, technological 
trends. Provocative new ideas. 

Everything yon hear is recorded 
and edited on an up-to-the-minute 
basis by Time-Life Audio's own ex- 
perienced reporters. They benefit 
from Fortune’s editorial guidance, 
but do not repeat its contents. 

1-earn from their experience 

The people we interview are creative 
executives, entrepreneurs, govern- 
ment officials, consultants, econo- 
mists. social scientists. Often they’ve 
faced the same problems you're fac- 
ing. Their ideas, their accumulated experi- 
ence, can help make you a better business- 

Resides the names already mentioned. 
The Executive Voice has featured people 
like SEC head William J. Casev. consumer 
research expert Albert Sindlinger. Herman 
Kahn, economist Charles Schultze, Robert 
Townsend. William Lear. Rov Ash. Eliot 
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All good golfers do! 

Check your divot. It can tell a lot about your shot. Too little divot and you've hit it 
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YESTERDAY 


The Game Hog of Dal low gill 

In a lifetime of warfare against the winged kingdom. Lord Ripon 


downed more than 500,000 birds 

A l the top of the hill a pair of liveried 
Yorkshire gamekeepers whacked 
hard with their sticks at the tight thorn- 
bushes of the hedgerow. Fifty yards 
away, in a hollow, stood the owner of 
the land, with his shooting companion, 
the local vicar. As the keepers moved 
forward, there was a flap of bright w ings, 
a shot, and the quarry spun to the 
ground. Then another type of prey 
emerged, flying low and fast toward 
the waiting guns. Again a clean kill. So, 
al the end of the drive, one butterfly 
and one bumblebee were solemnly add- 
ed to the day's bag. 

It was a typical day for Frederick Ol- 
iver Robinson, Second Marquess of 
Ripon and the deadliest — not to men- 
tion most bloodthirsty — game shot the 
world has ever known. Shooting insects 
in the closed season for other game, us- 
ing cartridges loaded with dust shot, was 
only one of the ways in which Lord 
Ripon made his mark upon the shoot- 
ing world. Today, almost half a century 
after his death. Lord Ripon is remem- 
bered as a paragon of greed, jealousy, 
despotism or just sheer bad manners on 
the shooting field. As an example, there 
was the day when the vicar shot more 
bumblebees than he did. In furious si- 
lence Ripon jumped into the dogcart 
and drove off. leaving the aged cleric sev- 
eral miles to walk home. 

He was, in any ease, a magnificent 
marksman. Unfortunately, he knew it 
and never hesitated to tell the world. A 
good shot might be pleased with a 40* , 
kill rate; Ripon kept an accurate count 
and claimed 10 ' ",. Every year he had 
his scorecard printed and brought up 
to date, showing how' many thousand 
head of grouse, pheasant, partridge and 
other game he had slaughtered in the pre- 
vious year and in the whole of his life. 
Then he mailed them around to friends 
or whatever. “Bloody butcher!" Lord 
Ashburton is reported to have growled 
on receiving one of the cards— and then, 
the story goes, he sat by an oil lamp to 


by J. A. MAXTONE GRAHAM 

pore over his own game books to see if 
he could match or better Ripon’s per- 
formance in any respect. But there was 
little hope. In the 71 years Ripon lived 
he killed 556,813 head of game, from 
snipe to rhinoceros, including over a 
quarter of a million pheasant. Even as- 
suming he’d shot for six days a week dur- 
ing every season from the time he was 
15, it would have meant killing an av- 
erage of 67 creatures every day. Most 
days he did much belter than average. 

The marquess, who was born in 1852, 
was a dapper, cocky little man with a 
pointed gray beard and a taste for ex- 
pensive cigars, natty while spats and ex- 
pensive Savile Row knickerbockers. He 
inherited the title from his father, for a 
short time Viceroy of India, who died 
in 1909. With the title came 22,000 acres 
of a rich estate in Yorkshire, complete 
with the ruins of the great Fountains 
Abbey. And all that game. 

Ripon treated killing as a profession. 
It was customary for expert shots to 
use two double-barrel guns, with a 
bearer along to load the spare. Ripon 
used three weapons — matched, hammer, 
Damascus-barreled Purdeys which re- 
quired a loading slafT of two. Weeks be- 
fore the start of the grouse season, he 
would summon his loaders to his great 
Georgian house, Studlcy Royal, and lead 
a strenuous practice session in his bed- 
room. The complicated drill of loading, 
passing the gun, firing and reloading was 
gone through time and again, until the 
men's muscles ached. After that, there 
was outdoor practice with the guns load- 
ed-firing hundreds of shots into the 
empty air, or at any luckless sparrows 
or starlings that happened to be pass- 
ing nearby. Thus, when the season 
opened, no part of a second was lost 
from the business of slaughter. Ripon 
was timed by a stopwatch as he shot 28 
pheasant in 60 seconds. He also brought 
down 575 grouse in one day, killed 52 
partridge with 50 shots and nailed 115 
pheasant in 10 minutes. All these were 


driven toward or over him at high speeds. 
At one brief pheasant drive with some 
fellow hunters the total bag was 47 birds. 
Ripon claimed 46 of the bag, leaving a 
single bird for the other sportsmen. 

He always thought 1893 was a rather 
splendid season. That was the year he was 
invited to Hungary to help shoot the co- 
lossal estates of Baron Hirsch. In five 
weeks' enjoyable work he accounted for 
over 7,000 partridge, 240 of which he 
downed in one drive. By the end of that 
shooting season he could count a highly 
satisfying 2,61 1 grouse. 8,732 partridge, 
5,760 pheasant, 66 woodcocks, seven 
snipes, 42 ducks, 837 hares. 914 rabbits 
and 166 “various’* — 19.135 head in all, 
or about 1 30 for each available day. 

The calculated way he stalked and 
gunned down his prey is best illustrated 
by the famous instance when he saw a 
covey of live grouse streaking toward 
his blind. He killed the leading bird at 
a range of about 70 yards with his first 
shot, then changed guns in time to kill 
two more before the covey reached him. 
He changed again, and after a quick lit- 
tle jump thalf a second quicker than shuf- 
fling round) he faced backward and 
killed the two surviving grouse before 
they were out of range. The whole af- 
fair was over in five or six seconds. 
Grouse blinds arc normally sited about 
50 yards apart. Ripon, because he was 
accurate enough to use guns with full 
charges in both 30-inch barrels, had the 
blinds on his grouse moor set at 80 yards. 
The fact that this put his guests out of 
range for much of the shooting disturbed 
him not at all. 

His consumption of ammunition was 
prodigious. Today if you go into Hodg- 
son's. the gunsmiths in the small town 
of Ripon in Yorkshire, you can see the 
ledgers containing his old bills for bul- 
lets, powder and shot. A season's work 
needed the purchase of some 30,000 or 
40,000 cases. There also had to be around 
200 pounds of powder and a ton of shot. 

Stories about Ripon abound in these 
parts. Sons of old gamekeepers relate 
how his lordship, if he saw beaters get- 
ting out of line, was not above putting 
a few pellets into their legs. Or how dur- 
ing the long lean months between the 
season’s end in early February and the 
beginning in August he ensured that no 
day need be spent unprofitably. Not only 
were there insects galore to challenge 
him, but if he went trout fishing he 
took a gun and a few cartridges— say 



THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
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200 or 300 — so that if the fish stopped 
rising he could attack the swallows 
swooping over the water. He would send 
a keeper to shoo the pigeons out of the 
dovecote: in a couple of days’ hard work, 
with the three Purdcys getting so hot 
that his loaders w rapped their tweed caps 
around the barrels, he would kill 400 or 
500 of the tricky, jinking birds. One 
spring he was seen lying flat on his back 
on the lawn beside his house, shooting 
nesting house marlins as they swooped 
in and out of the eaves. 

Ills gamekeepers had standing orders 
on the grouse moor that whenever Kip- 
on had guests in for a shoot, their em- 
ployer was always to have the best blind, 
an eight-foot circle ol stone slabs known 
asC'aley's Fort. The birds were to be driv- 
en to him and never mind the welfare 
of the guests. He permitted one devi- 
ation from this arrangement. In 1913 
King George V. an excellent shot, in- 
dicated that he'd like a day at Dallow- 
gill, and Kipon allowed Charlie Julian, 
the head keeper, to put him in Caley’s 
Fort. But he had Julian make another 
blind in a hollow just behind His Maj- 
esty for himself. It is against all the safe- 
ty rules to have a crooked line of grouse 
butts, hut Julian did as ordered. And 
on the opening day of the season the 
packs of birds streamed over the King, 
suffering some damage, only to find his 
lordship waiting in the heather to at- 
tack the survivors: Kipon* s personal bag 
for the day was far better than that of 
the royal guest. 

One of his favorite customs at the 
start of the pheasant season was to walk 
round some of the estate boundaries, 
shooting any bird that might later stray 
onto his neighbor's land. On such sor- 
ties he usually was accompanied by a 
young keeper, each man carry ing a game 
bag. the understanding being that each 
would carry what the other shot. This 
normally meant a heavy load for the 
keeper, but one keeper who had been 
tactlessly accurate got his lordship a lit- 
tle hot with his shooting— not to men- 
tion the bulging game sack he was forc- 
ing him to carry. Finally, after the game- 
keeper plugged vet another pheasant. 
Kipon whirled and fired a quick barrel 
into a grazing sheep. 

“All right, you bugger.” he shouted 
at the keeper. “Now- carry that!" 

For all his had manners and wretch- 
ed sportsmanship. Kipon was invited to 
the best shoots in the country. Well, his 

romlmiftl 
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Game Hog continunl 

performance was beautiful to watch, and 
there was the chance of getting a return 
invitation to Dallowgill. the best grouse 
moor in Britain. Such invitations were 
coveted. Seldom did the season’s bag 
fall below 2,000 brace: individual days 
of 500 brace were not uncommon. At 
lunchtime James Burge, the butler, 
would arrive on the moor with a simple 
repast of soup and stew , dessert, cheese, 
whiskey, beer and wine. With the elab- 
orate evening dinners to follow, it kept 
the 15 indoor domestics fairly busy, for 
as soon as the best weeks of the grouse 
were over, the pheasant were ready to 
be shot, and there had to be lav ish house 
parties for that. 

Every spring the keepers toiled hard 
in the woods, raising pheasant chicks 
by the thousand to till the woods in au- 
tumn. Any self-respecting landowner 
liked to have at least one day on which 
the bag ran into four figures; if the birds 
could be made to fly high and fast, so 
much the better. Sludlcy Royal was ide- 
ally suited for such sport, and no more 
exquisite setting could be imagined than 
at the famous stand called Abbey Rise. 
Here in a deep gill lie the ruins of Foun- 
tains Abbey, close beside the tiny River 
Skell. Towering 200 feet up the steep 
banks on each side are ancient woods 
of oak and beech. Scores of beaters drove 
the pheasant forward in hordes to make 
them take wing across the valley. Most 
marksmen, discouraged by the altitude, 
let the birds pass. But Ripon. with his 
fully choked barrels, brought bird after 
bird tumbling onto the close-cropped 
grass. Nonshooting houscgucsts would 
stroll out to watch the performance. 
Sometimes, with luck, they could sec 
their host, with three dead birds still in 
the air. upping his gun to kill a fourth. 

One of his few rivals as a marksman 
was Prince F reddie Duleep Singh, son 
of a maharaja. He and Ripon met sev- 
eral times a year, in some deep valley un- 
derneath screaming, high pheasant or 
behind a hedge in Norfolk while driven 
partridge whistled overhead like bullets. 
For many years the two men would not 
speak to each other, the result of a feud 
that started at Lord Carnarvon's shoot 
at Highclcrc. in Hampshire. Ripon was 
placed at the foot of a steep hill while Du- 
lecp Singh had the star position at the 
top. Early in the drive the Prince shot a 
high bird crossing his front, which fell 
dead and nearly struck Ripon. Ripon 
stormed up the hill, yelling various 
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imprecations, including "bloody nig- 
ger.” Duleep Singh thenceforth downed 
only such birds as were flying toward 
his fellow guest and shot them so that 
the marquess, bombarded by several 
pheasant corpses a minute, was quite 
distracted from his own performance, 
It took all the fun out of the shooting 
at Highclerc that year, but no matter. 
Ripon was there for three days’ shoot- 
ing in 1895, when he and the other five 
sportsmen shared the killing of 10.807 
head, including 5.67 1 pheasant and 5.033 
rabbits and 38 "various,” including 
crows, jays, cats and vermin in general. 

Beside his favorite blind. Calcy’s Fort, 
in the heart of windswept Dallowgill. 
there is a memorial to this remarkable 
man. It is dated Sept. 22. 1923. That 
day he went out shooting grouse with 
his old crony, the Reverend Morris, 
and his estate agent Oswald Wade. There 
were to be seven drives. Because the keep- 
ers were still told to concentrate all the 
birds on their employer's blind. Ripon 
shot over three-quarters of the bag. In 
the first five drives he shot 40. 17. 25. 
17 and 25 grouse. In the sixth he did 
best of all, but when the retrievers re- 
turned with the quarry Ripon reckoned 
that two of his grouse were still to be 
found, not to mention a snipe. Fuming 
at the gamekeepers' incompetence, he 
sent his own two spaniels out into the 
heather, and each brought back one of 
the missing birds. "You'll have to get 
some better dogs." he snarled at Julian, 
furious that he might have been deprived 
of his kill. Then Lord Ripon fell to the 
ground. At 71. he was dead. The 53 
grouse he shot in that drive were never 
officially added to his lifetime total. 
He would have been furious. 

They brought him down from the 
moor on a wooden gate prised from its 
hinges at a nearby stone dyke, and it 
was on the horse-drawn game cart that 
his coflin was carried to the heathcr-cov- 
crcd family vault. He had no children; 
the title died with him. and a cousin in- 
herited Studlcy and Dallowgill. 

Today if you go to Studlcy. Charlie 
Julian's daughter Win may show you 
Lord Ripon's last hunting entry in the 
Sludlcy Royal Game Book, the one for 
"22nd September 1923." It includes the 
informalion that the party of "Ld. Rip- 
on: Mr. Morris: Mr. Wade" bagged 215 
grouse and one snipe. It concluded with 
this succinct note under "various": 
"Lord Ripon died." ind 
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Canadian Club announces 
the My-Favorite-Bartender 
Award. 


Think of all the times your buddy 
behind the bar has helped you out. With a few 
kind words. A sympathetic ear. And lots of 
advice (most of it good). 

Naturally, you want to repay him. 

That's why another good friend-Canadian Club- 
is introducing the My-Favorite-Bartender Award. 
It gives you the opportunity to salute 
your pal in a very special way. With an elegant 


parchment scroll— personalized with his 
name. It’s an award that all his friends will 
notice. And that he will never forget. 

All you have to do to win for your 
favorite bartender is send us his name and the 
few details called for in this entry blank. 

Then, a representative of Canadian Club will 
notify your bartender and arrange the 
award presentation. 



Name of Bartender. 


Name of Bar. 


Address. 


1 

Hiram Walker Incorporated 
P.O. Box 1261, Rosemount. Minnesota 55068 

I would like to see the My-Favorite-Bartender Award * 
presented to one of the nicest guys I know. I 


Byrne* ) 


My name is ■ 

Offer void where prohibited, taxed or otherwise 
prohibited by state or local law. 


When it comes to bartenders’ 
favorites, of course, the choice is 
Canadian Club. New customers 
appreciate its gentle manners. 

The pleasing way it behaves in mixed 
company. Old customers admire its 
unmistakable character. A taste not 
matched by any whisky anywhere. 
Canadian Club— 

"The Best In The House”" 
in 87 lands. 


FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week May 0-15 


basketball ABA New York (page 62) tied the 
championship series M by beating Indiana 
1 17-1 15 in Indianapolis as Rick Barry scored 29 
points and Bill Melchionm 26. Then, before a play- 
off record crowd of 15,241 at the Nassau Coli- 
seum. the Nets lost to the Pacers 1 1 4- 1 OK on rook- 
ie George McGinnis' JO points and 20 rebounds to 
give Indiana a 2-1 edge. Barry tossed in 44 points, 
but Melchionni was held to seven. 

boxing JERRY QUARRY, the No. 2-rankcd 
heavyweight contender, outpointed Larry Middle- 
ton of Baltimore in a 10-round bout in London. 
Undefeated GEORGE EOREMAN, the third- 
ranked heavyweight contender, raised his number of 
knockouts to JJ and hi» wins to J6 when he Mopped 
Miguel Pac/ of Argentina in the second round of 
a scheduled 15-roundcr in Oakland. 

SOLS -Despite a final-round 7J. JERRY IILARD 
won the 5125.000 Colonial National Invitational 
in fort Worth by two strokes over Fred Marti. 

hockey BOSTON Shut out New York J 0 to 
gain the Stanley Cup for the second time m the 
last three years (page 24). 


moose racing— Bobbs Wood house guided Rokehy 
Stable's KEY TO T HI: MINT ($4.60) to a strong 
2Vi-lcngth win over Ladiga in a I • n-nnle, $12,000 
prep for the Preakncss at Pimlico. Upper Ca»e. 
scheduled to be an entry with Riva Ridge in the 
Preakncss, finished last in the five-horse field. 
SUSAN'S GIRL (SJ.40). Victor Tejada up. won 
her seventh straight stakes (sixth this season) and 
the first leg of the NYRA triple crown for fillies 
when she took the $65,200 Acorn Stakes at Aq- 
ueduct by 2 Vi lengths oser Wanda, setting a record 
of l:J4» j for the mile event. 

ONANDAGA ($68.20) won the IVi-rmlc, $59,000 
Dixie Handicap on turf at Pimlico by three lengths 
over STAR ENVOY as the favorite. Run the Gant- 
let. the 1971 Grass Horse of the Year, finished 
fourth, 7V4 lengths back. 

LACROSSE -Trailing IO-7 early in the third period. 
No. 2-rankcd MARI LAND, led by John KacSt- 
ncr. who scored two goals and had four assists over- 
all. upset top-ranked and previously undefeated 
Johns Hopkins 1 3—12 In the last game of the reg- 
ular season. Hopkins Atuckman Jack Thomas was 
held to only seven shots, but he made four goals 
and assisted on two others to lift his totals to JO 
goals and 37 assists. 

Midfielder Mike Griswold scored a goal with 2:14 
left in the second oscrlime period to give fourth- 
ranked ARMY a 9-8 win oser Navy, ranked No. 


3. while fifth-ranked VIRGINIA scored six straight 
goals in the second half to defeat tesenth-ranked 
Washington & Lee 10-9. 


Defending NCAA champion CORNELL clutched 
the Isy League title with a 14-7 win oser Brown 
Erank Davis scored four goals and Pal Gallagher 
had one goal and five assists. Earlier in the week 
the Big Red was edged II 10 by HOBART when 
Don Alcksicwic/. the nation's small-college rush- 
ing leader in football, threw in the winning goal 
with IJ seconds to play. Atlackman Rick Gilbert 
totaled eight goals and 14 assists in Hobart's three 
games last week to raise hi* point total to 100 t!8 
goals and 62 assists), tops in the nation. 


MOTOR SPORTS- ROHIIY L'NSLR averaged a rec- 
ord I95.9J7 mph in his Eagle to gain the lead tor 
the pole position at the ram-delayed IndianapuU* 
500 qualifying trials (pays 20). 

JEAN-PlfcR RE BELTOISE. averaging close to 64 
mph in his BRM. led from start to finish to lake 
the Monaco Grand Pru. hi* first Eormulu I win in 
four years on live circuit, and slipped into fifth 
place in the world drising championship standings. 
10 points behind leader I merson Eitlipaldi. who 
finished third, and sesen points behind Jack) lekx, 
who came in second . 


rowing — NORTHEASTLRN won the varsity 
heavyweight race at the i astern Sprint champion- 
ships on Lake Quinsigamond near Worcester, 
Mass., finishing more than a length ahead of Brown 
as favored and undefeated Harvard came in third 

The undefeated COAST GUARD ACADEMY 
heavyweight crew, which has been competing at 
the intercollegiate level only two season*, won us 
seventh race when it took the Dad Vail Regalia 
on the Schuylkill River in Philadelphia by two 
lengths over Rollins. 

soccer Ihe U.S. national team defeated Jamai- 
ca 2-1 in St. Louis to qualify for the Olympics 
(page 60). 

WEST GERMANY, which had beaten England 
J-l in London two weeks earlier, held the Briioh 
to a scoreless tic in West Berlin's Olympic Sia- 
dtum to gain the semifinal* of the European Cup 
of Nations tournament. The Germans will play 
Belgium. a 2-1 winner oser Italy, while the U.S.S.R.. 
which defeated Yugoslavia 3-0, will meet the win- 
ner of a match between Rumania and Hungary in 
the other semifinal. 

DERBY gained the English Soccer League first 
division championship with 58 points, while Man- 
chester City, Leeds United and Liverpool all tied 
for vccond place, one point behind, in one of the 


closest finishes in league history. Leeds, which had 
won Ihe English Cup three day* earlier, could have 
taken the title for a rare double merely by tying us 
last game, but lost to Wolverhampton 2 f. 


TENNIS KEN ROSEWALL defealed Rod Laver 
4-6. 6-0. 6- J. 6-7. 7-6 m the finals of the $100,000 
World Championship Tennis tournament to gam 
the $50,000 first prize (pate 26). 

BOB HEWITT of South Africa, who had lost in 
the finals in 1967. 1969 and 1970. finally won ihe 
$39,000 British Hardcouri men's singles champi- 
onship in Bournemouth. I ngland when he beat 
I ranee's Pierre Barthes 6-2. 6-4. 6 J. Hewitt had 
defeated top-seeded Hie Nj»ij*c of Rumania m a 
semifinal match, while Barthes had upsei Sian Smith 
of the U.S. in the other semifinal. VS imblcdon cham- 
pion EVONNE COOL AGONG of Australia took 

over liclga Mjsthoff of West Germany. 


track A field JULIUS SANG, a member of the 
North Carolina Central milc-rvlay leant (page 56). 
won the 440-sard dash in 45.6 at tlsc Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr. International freedom Games in Phil- 
adelphia. In the mile. Jim Ryun finished next to last 
(4:14. 1 ) in the 10-man field as DA\ E WOTTLB won 
by a hair oser Howell Michael (both were timed 
in 3:58.5) in a pouring rjm. Olympic pole-vault 
champion BOB S| A t , R I \ dclv.ucd world-record 
holder KieUlsakvson with a 17 6|4* leap, and MAD- 
LLIM MANNING JACKSON equaled the world 
record M the women's K80 with a 2 02. 


milerosts NAMED: To thoroughbred racing v 
Hall of Fame. ROLNI) IAUI.L. 18. winner ol 43 
races in 66 starts and $1,749,869 (second to Kelso 
on the jllnmc money list): Jockey ERIC GUE- 
RIN. 48. winner of the 1947 Kentucky Derby on 
Jet Pilot and 124 other stakes races; and Trainer 
JOHNNY NERL'D. 59. conditioner of such top 
thoroughbreds as Gallant Man. Dr. Eager and Ta 
Wee in his 40-ycar career. 


NAMED: As coach of the World Hockey Asso- 
ciation's New York Raiders, who arc scheduled to 
start play in Madison Square Garden next season. 
CAMILLE. HENRY. 39. a former New York Rang- 
er star who played 14 seasons in the NHL and 


RLTURNLD: WII.LII MAYS. 41. to New York 
City, where he Martctf his baseball career 21 years 
ago ( page 16). San Erancisco Giant Owner Horace 
Sioncharn traded Mays for cash, a minor league 
pitcher. Charlie Williams, and an agreement by 
the Met* to keep Mays under a personal services 
contract for three years after he retires. As a Gi- 
ant. Mays had 3.187 hits. 646 home runs. 336 sto- 
len bases and 1.859 RBI*. 


CREDITS 

24 -We'ehior DlGioco* 0 ; 25 — Dick Raphael. 42, 
4J— John D. Ho«loi>; 52 — Heib Scholl*™ 56 
John toconOi 62 — WII Blonche 67 John 0 Hanlon 
85 -John Vowter-Konioi City Star. Dolly Connelly. 
Ron Mo 1C oil, fronk fisle-lndionapollt Star. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



IAN McCALLUM, of 

Cape Town. South Af- 
rica. scored 20 of his 
club team's 28 points to 
lead Palmer College of 
Chiropractic in Daven- 
port, Iowa to the na- 
tional collegiate rugby 
championship with a 
28 — 17 comc-from-bc- 
hind victory over the 
Naval Academy. 



diane mcmullen, a 

junior at Colorado 
State University, aver- 
aged more than 193 
pins over nine games in 
winning the singles and 
all events at the Associ- 
ation of College Unions 
Intercollegiate Wom- 
en's Bowling Champi- 
onships in Kansas City, 
Mo. 



GEORGE SUTHER- 
LAND. a 225-pound se- 
nior at Port Townsend 
(Wash.) High, compet- 
ing in (he stale high 
school indoor champi- 
onships. pul the shot 
60' 5'. nearly six feet 
farther than the previ- 
ous state record. In dual 
meets he also has won 
the 100 and 220. 



ALDEN (Jinx ) JOHNSON (left) and JACKSON H. 

BOWLING, both of BulTalo, upset defending 
champions William T. Kctcham Jr. and How- 
ard A. Davis Jr. to win the U.S. National Men's 
Senior Squash Racquets Doubles 11-15, 15-9, 
15-7,17-16. Earlier intheyear Johnson was run- 
ner-up in the U.S. National Senior Singles and 
also in the Canadian National Senior Singles, 
which he lost to Bowling. Johnson was captain 
of the University of Michigan tennis team in 
1943 and 1944, w hile Bowling captained the bas- 
ketball team at Hobart in 1937-38. 
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Uniroyal has made 
20,000,000 
steel-belted radials 
world-wide. 

More than all other 
American tire manufacturers 
put together. 


O Uniroyjl, Inc. 


A superior type of tire, 
but more difficult to make. 

The steel-belted radial is rapidly becoming 
recognized in the United States as the king of 
tires. 

Not only does it have the superior perform- 
ance characteristics of a radial tire, but it also 
offers substantially greater protection against 
disabling cuts and punctures than fabric-belted 
tires, because the belts under the tread are 
made of steel wire. 

Other companies are beginning to produce 
this advanced type of tire. But bear in mind 
that the steel-belted radial is a more difficult 
tire to make because steel is a more difficult 
material to work with than fabric. 

Uniroyal has made 20,000,000 steel-belted 
radials in Europe over the past 12 years, and 
knows how to make them properly. In fact, the 
only tire company in the world that has more ex- 
perience than Uniroyal in making steel-belted 
radials is Michelin. Nobody else comes close. 


A leading German motor magazine. Auto Zeitung, 
tested 13 radial tires well-known in Europe. 
These 3 received the highest ratings: 


Tests: (1971) 

UNIROTAL 

MICHELIN 

PIRELLI 

Safety and 
Performance: 

mo 

(Steel) 

*X 

(Steel) 

CF 67 

■ Fabric) 

Cornering 

10 

8 

6 

Wet skid 

10 

9 

6 

Handling 

10 

8 

10 

Tracking 

8 

10 

9 

Braking 

8 

7 

6 

Lateral Stability 

9 

8 

5 

Overall Response 

8 

7 

7 

POINTS 

63 

57 

49 

(PERCENTAGE OF MAXIMUM 
POINTS ATTAINABLE) 

(90 

81 1 

70 

Economy and 
Comfort: 




Wear 

8 

10 

10 

Thereby % Wear 

8 

10 

10 

Wear 

Hast driving) 

8 

6 

7 

Rolling Resistance 

8 

10 

9 

Rolling Resistance 

7 

10 

9 

Availability 

6 

5 

10 

Comfort 

7 

6 

7 

POINTS 

52 

57 

62 

(PERCENTAGE OF MAXIMUM 
POINTS ATTAINABLE) 

74 

81 

89 i 

END RESULT 

164 

162 

159) 

RANKING 

1*T 

2ND 

3«o 


The olher radial tires tested, their end result and overall ranting, 
arc as follows: 

4th. Conti TS 771, steel 9th. Phoenix P 110 Ti, 

(158). fabric (132). 

5th. Klebcr V 10. fabric 10th. Bridgestone RD 
(147). 1 1 . fabric (131). 

6th. Conti TT 714, fab- 10th, Metzeler Monza, 
ric (137). steel (131). 

6th. Fulda P 25 Rib, fab- 12th. Metzeler Monza, 
ric ( 1 37). fabric (130). 

8th, Dunlop Sp 57 F, 13th. Goodyear G 800 
fabric (136). Rib, fabric (128). 

Uniroyal steel-belted radials 
are now available in the United States. 

We are pleased to be 
able to tell you that the 
Uniroyal 180 steel-belted 
radial — which won first 
place overall in the Auto 
Zeitung test — is now 
available in this country 
in sizes to fit most of the 
popular imported cars. 

In addition, Uniroyal is 
now making a steel -belted 
radial especially designed 
for American cars, called 
the Uniroyal Zeta 40M. 

This tire is being produced in the United States. 

When you go to buy a steel-belted radial , 
don't let them sell you just a radial tire or a 
steel-belted tire. It’s not the same thing. 

Here is how to tell what you’re getting. If the 
dealer tells you it’s a “radial tire’’, you can be 
pretty sure it’s a fabric - belted radial. If he tells 
you it’s a “steel tire,” the chances are it’s a 
steel-belted bias construction. (That is, a con- 
ventional tire, without the performance advan- 
tages of a radial.) If it’s a steel - belted radial , 
you can bet your boots he’s going to let you 
know it ! 

Would you like to know the name of a dealer 
in your locality where you can get Uniroyal 
steel-belted radials? Telephone 800-243-6000 
anytime, free of charge. In Connecticut, call 
1-800-882-6500. 

Would you like to get a complete and un- 
abridged English translation of the Auto Zeit- 
ung test report, along with three test reports 
on radial tires that appeared in “Auto Motor 
und Sport” Magazine of Germany during ’69, 
’70 and ’71? Send 25c to Dept. GP3, Uniroyal, 
Middlebury, Conn. 
06749. When you’re 
finished readi n g 
this seriesof reports 
you’ll know what 
to look for in radial 
tires. 




UNIROYAL 




19 t h h ole the readers take over 


DOMINANT LAKERS 

Sirs'. 

In your Nov. 15 issue, Peter Carry wrote 
an article naming the Milwaukee Bucks 
"The Best Team — Ever.*’ I am sure that 
Mr. Carry must have some doubts about 
that now. 

Most people will agree that the Boston 
Celtics led by Bill Russell were the most con- 
sistent and dominating team ever assembled 
over the years. However, the Los Angeles 
Lakers, not the Bucks or the Celtics, showed 
the basketball world that they were the great- 
est team ever put together for one season. 
The records fell before the Sharman Ma- 
chine Quintet. Never before has any bas- 
ketball team dominated the game the way 
the Lakers did this season. It makes our 12 
years of waiting all worthwhile. 

For the record, what was the Lakers' Dom- 
inance Index? 

Dennis M. Cmooorow 
Canoga Park, Calif. 

• Despite a winning percentage of .841. 
the highest ever, the 1971-72 Lakers 
earned a Dominance Index (based on 
their average winning margin compared 
with the average margin of the second- 
best team of the season) of only 1 1 l r f. 
The 1970-71 Bucks’ D1 rating was 
235' . and the 1964-65 Celtics still dom- 
inate the list with 277' ,' . — ED. 

Sirs: 

Besides being the main factor behind the 
success of the Lakers, the winningest team 
ever and holder of eight modern NBA rec- 
ords, Wilt Chamberlain also dominated Ka- 
reem Abdul-Jabbar in the last two playoff 
games of the series between Milwaukee and 
L.A. Wilt Chamberlain, not Jabbar, Bill 
Russell or Nate Thurmond, deserves the 
title of the greatest and most dominant play- 
er the game has ever known. 

Tom Stem 

Eugene, Ore. 

BRUTAL BRUINS 

Sirs: 

After viewing the continued unspoi tsinan- 
like tactics of the Boston Bruins in the first 
three games of the Stanley Cup finals, I 
can only say that they arc not a team of 
which hockey can be proud. Indeed, the Bru- 
ins arc a talented, overpowering team, but 
when championships are won through such 
blatant acts as attempting to deliberately 
injure opposing players, I believe a great 
deal has been lost. True, good guys don’t 
always win, but at least in the world of 
sports we fans would like to be able to take 
pride in our champions. 


Am I a Bruin hater? No, they used to be 
my favorite team. Let me just say that I am 
disappointed and ashamed of their conceited 
and disrespectful attitude toward the Rang- 
ers and toward the rest of the NHL. 

Roger Schaeffer 

Minneapolis 

Sirs: 

The Bruins were sickening in their conduct 
on Thursday night ( May 4 ); on Sunday ( May 
7) they were merely disgusting. Bruce Hood 
should be commended for his stand on Sun- 
day's mayhem, but John (See No Evil) Ash- 
ley should be farmed out for his altitude on 
Thursday night. I can see his point in want- 
ing to get the game over, but a forfeit would 
have been more proper than his total disre- 
gard of the Bruins' tactics. 

The simple answer to the problems of 
the officials is to let the linesmen call pen- 
alties. too. But it will take three or four 
years for the leaders of this "progressive" 
league to adopt the idea, if they do at all. 

Professional hockey will continue to grow, 
but the actions of teams like Boston put a 
damper on the spirit of the sport. I think it 
is about time someone laid it on the line. 

Bill Tallant 

La Porte. Ind. 

BASEBALL REGAINED 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed the article The Boys of Spring 
by William Leggett in your May i issue. I 
am so glad the strike is over and we hear 
the crack of bats again. The National League 
West is one tough division, I agree. Being a 
faithful San Francisco Giant fan, it broke 
me up to sec Willie McCovey sitting in the 
dugout with his right arm in a cast. There 
sat 100-plus RBIs and 44 or so home runs. 
But the Giants will be in the thick of it in 
September. 

Wayne Tapio 

Pine Ridge. S. Dak. 

Sirs: 

Your article on the Dodgers' blazing start 
was very demoralizing to the Houston As- 
tros, who are neck and neck for the West- 
ern Division lead. How can you pick the 
Dodgers to win the division when the As- 
tros have an All-Star infield and an added 
home-run threat with the addition of Lee 
May? Jim Wynn is having a better year 
than Willie Davis and has already been 
named Player of the Week. Houston's pitch- 
ing staff is equal to if not better than the 
Dodgers'. It had the second-lowest ERA in 
the NL last year and it will be even better 
this year with the arm of Dave Roberts. 

Mark Gracey 

Houston 


STRIKING IT RICH 

Sirs: 

For a longtime baseball fan whose win- 
ter months were brightened with anticipation 
of the usual season's opener, the major 
league players' strike was not only a dis- 
appointment. it also left me at considerable 
loose ends on weekends. Consequently, and 
for the first time in more than a decade. 1 
began attending amateur games, particularly 
at nearby Stanford University. What a de- 
licious, absolutely refreshing rediscovery of 
the spirit of a beautiful sport. 

At an amateur game one can bask in the 
sun with friends, enjoy the sweet smell of 
freshly mowed grass, share the enthusiasm 
of real team spirit and, at the same time, ap- 
preciate good baseball, all for the sum of 
50r. Even more, the experience reemphasized 
for me the great talent necessary to play 
the game well. The more frequent errors 
only highlight the difficulties of perfection. 

I am beginning to wonder if we, as pro- 
fessional sports fans, have not become anes- 
thetized to the game. Might the pros be 
literally too good? The most difficult plays 
arc made to appear routine, almost re- 
hearsed; the elements of chance in pro ball, 
and, therefore, suspense — such as the ball 
hitting a pebble in the base path— arc all 
but eliminated by synthetic surfaces. 

Thanks to the baseball strike. I rediscov- 
ered a game I knew as a youth, one mil- 
lions of youths still know today. The am- 
ateur errors, surprises, talent, genuine spir- 
it, awkward but honest goodwill— that's 
basically what it is still all about, and al- 
ways has been. 

Richard C. Pfppfr 

Palo Alto, Calif. 

PITCHERS- RIGHT ARM 

Sirs: 

I am compelled to write in response to 
your long-overdue story about a superb ath- 
lete and one of sport’s real gentlemen, John- 
ny Sain (In a World of Windmills, May 8). 
Sain is perhaps the most misunderstood man 
in organized baseball. I have been a life- 
long fan of the Detroit Tigers, but 1 was 
very disgusted when 1 learned the Tiger or- 
ganization had let Sain go. It was his ef- 
forts, not Mayo Smith's, along with the ef- 
forts of some determined ballplayers, that 
made l%8 the Year of the Tiger. 

John Sain has never had much to say. 
He doesn't have to. His results speak loud 
enough. 

John Mizerek Jr. 

Valparaiso, Ind. 

Sirs: 

I have always thought that Johnny Sam 
was the greatest pitching coach ever. The 

continued 
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Midsize Plymouth Satellite. 

The family car that doesn’t look like one. 

Despite Satellite's sporty looks, its size city traffic. And easy to park, too. 
and features make it enough car for almost Another thing you'll appreciate is the 

any family. way we built Satellite. 

Satellite gives you plenty of room for We started with a welded Unibody for 

six. And we've carved out enough trunk strength and tightness. Then we protected 
to hold a basket of laundry and a week's this body inside and out with our 7-step 

worth of groceries. dip-and-spray process. 

The standard 318 V-8 means you’ve We did a lot of things like this because 

got power when you need it for passing or we think that’s the land of car America 

freeway entrances, but it's also easy on your wants. And we're committed to building 
gas budget. just that. 

Yet Satellite gives you all this without Plymouth Satellite, 

turning a mid-size car into an over-size car. Because we believe a family car 
The wheelbase is only 1 15 inches. should be functional — 

Which means Satellite' s maneuverable in but not dull. 

Coming through with the kind of car America wants. 


o 

' Plymouth 
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second that Chicago got Sain, the White 
Sox started to rise. 

Casey Virbert 

Roslyn, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

When the White Sox arc through with 
Johnny Sain, or vice versa. I wish he would 
stop off here in Cincinnati and do his thing 
for our Rcdlcg pitching staff. He can tell 
General Manager Boh Howsam that we fans 
sent for him. 

Art Moran 

Cincinnati 

Sirs: 

AH \ can say is what a man'. 

J. D. Firry 

Bronx. N.Y. 

AUSSIE STAR 

Sirs: 

Your article on Ken Roscwall < Jusl a De- 
cent Bloke, May I ) did justice to a fine gen- 
tleman. He is certainly one of the best play- 
ers to pick up a racket. I congratulate Jerry 
Kirshenbaum on a job well done. 

Scorr Kissinger 

Grcencastlc, Ind. 


Sirs: 

It is impossible that Jerry Kirshenbaum, 
who writes that Roscwall's backhand has 
long since surpassed Budge’s, can ever have 
seen J. Donald Budge deal that hand. Im- 
possible. 

Linton Baldwin 

New York City 

IN THE DRIVER'S SEAT 

Sirs: 

It is a fine thing to find that Jackie Stew- 
art is more than the best driver in the world. 
His racer's diary (April 24 and May I ) shows 
a well-rounded, sensitive and thoughtful man 
who is able to separate the real values from 
an overly commercialized and very danger- 
ous profession. My thanks to Sports Il- 
lustrated for printing this article; I believe 
it offers a telling argument, not just for 
auto racing, but for all sports threatened 
by the abuses of media, money and exces- 
sive mystique. 

Dan Binkley 

Boulder, Colo. 

Sirs: 

Having admired Peter Manso’s book 
Vrooom!! and Jackie Stewart's driving and 


safety efforts, I was shocked at the innu- 
endos directed at Jacky Ickx in their ar- 
ticle. Stewart and Ickx respect each other’s 
di iving talents, yet differ on many of the safe- 
ty proposals initiated by Stewart. This docs 
not justify the vague comments concerning 
Ickx in the article. 

Why should Ickx be bound by the ma- 
jority decision in a sport where individualism 
is so important? In arguing against some of 
Stewart’s proposals, Ickx brings out the of- 
ten neglected issue of the sport’s obligations 
to the paying public. He takes this con- 
sideration more seriously than docs Stewart. 

Stewart also states that there is a streak 
of immaturity in Ickx because he wants to 
race in the Grand Prix of his home country 
despite any rain, and because "there is no 
continuity" in his driving. To me. these arc 
not the indicators of a man's maturity. 

Because Ickx says that a driver must ac- 
cept the possibility of crashing and dying, 
he is labeled a fatalist. In the sport of auto 
racing where danger undeniably exists, I 
would call this dealing with the realities of 
his life. 

I have been with Ferrari at many races 
and had the pleasure of knowing Jacky Ickx. 
lie is one of the finest people I have ever 
con«nu*it 


Introducing the Conditioning- Groom System far Men 

Even after spraying twice for extra hold your hair still feels soft and natural 


New Conditioning-Groom System 



Want more hold from your hair spray . . . 
without stiffness? Try New Vaseline® 
Hair Spray & Conditioner. Simply fol- 
low this daily grooming system: 

1. Spray New 'Vaseline' Hair Spray & 
Conditioner all through your hair. 

2. Massage hair and scalp briskly. 

3. Style hair any way you want. 

4. Now spray a second time for extra 
control. 

Notice how your hair still feels natural 
...looks soft. ..even after spraying 
twice for extra hold. 



Why hair feels soft and natural: 

First, Vaseline’ Hair Spray & Condi- 
tioner has a special conditioning agent 
— Viratol®. 


Second, this formula is sprayed 
through a new actuator system for a 
more even, less sticky hold. 

Spray System Test 


A Leading 

New ‘Vaseline' 

Hair Spray 

Hair Spray & 

f 

Conditioner 

# 


On sensitive, electro- 
cardiogram paper, you 
can see the difference. 
A leading hair spray 
delivers large droplets 
that can run and make 
hair stiff or sticky. 


But New 'Vaseline' Hair 
Spray & Conditioner 
delivers a superfine, 
concentrated mist to 
leave hair holding soft 
and natural . . . instead 
of stiff or sticky. 




YOU CAN TRAVEL 
THOUSANDS OF MILES 
WITH CHARLES KURALT 
TO AN AMERICA 
VERY FEW PEOPLE KNOW 



No matter how often you've vacationed 
along this nation's highways, you're missing 
a vital part of America if you haven't 
detoured onto its back roads. 

And CBS News Correspondent 
Charles Kuralt will take you on the road 
and off the beaten path to prove it. 

Even to places as out of the way as 
Bodie, Friend and Cushing. 

In a series of 30 weekend broadcasts. 
On the CBS Radio Network. 

He'll journey with you from a tiny 
California ghost town once the scene of six 
murders a week to a venerable Dixieland 
jazz hall in New Orleans. 

From an ancient Pueblo cave dwelling 
in Colorado to a legendary pioneer trail 
in Wyoming where the names of those who 
attempted the journey are inscribed on canyon 
walls. And sometimes on tombstones. 

From an old Massachusetts whaling port 
to a Greek sponge-fishing village in 


Florida that seems to have floated over 
from the Aegean Sea. 

He'll also take you from the Superstition 
Mountains where dreamers still search for 
a lost mine to a small city that's distinguished 
by the work of leading architects. 

Finally, we'll present an expanded 
segment devoted to those places you better 
hurry and see. Before progress sees to it 
that they no longer exist. 

And maybe after EXPLORING AMERICA 
WITH CHARLES KURALT, you'll decide this 
country is not only a nice place to live, but a 
fascinating place to spend your vacation. 

THE WEEKEND 
OF MAY 20/21 
ON THE 
CBS RADIO 
NETWORK 111 

Where the listeners are 
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The bluest blue chip 
of them all. 


Danny Sullivan never made the base- 
ball team. But because he's had the 
right training, you'd be surprised at 
the number of jobs open to him. 

The nicest part, of course, is that 
another handicapped person is get- 
ting the most out of his life. 

However, there’s something else 
good, too. 

Vocational rehabilitation pays. 

Every dollar spent to rehabilitate 
someone with a physical or mental 
handicap will increase his lifetime 
earnings by $35. (Thirty-five taxable 
dollars that he earns himself.) 

Which is why vocational rehabili- 
tation is good for everybody. 

We call our program HURRAH. Ac- 
tually. HURRAH stands for "Help Us 
Reach & Rehabilitate America’s 
Handicapped." 

If you want to know more about 
the job that vocational rehabilitation 
is doing, write for our free booklet. 

Then if anyone ever asks you if 
rehabilitation is worth the cost, you’ll 
know what we at HURRAH know: 

From every angle, a human being 
is the bluest blue chip investment 
there is. 

HURRAH. The State-Federal Pro- 
gram of Rehabilitation Services. 


Help Us Reach & Rehabilitate 
America's Handicapped 


HURRAH 


; HURRAH, Box 1200 
I Washington, D. C. 20013 
! Please send your free booklet, ! 
j "Rehabilitation— A Blue Chip j 
; Investment.” 

! Name ! 

| Title j 

i Company ; 

j Address i 

• City State Zip j 


The u S Department ot Health, 
Education, and Welfare 


& 


met. He docs not work at achieving an im- 
age. He lives his life for his own satisfac- 
tion instead of publicity. He docs not make 
the effort to be the center of attention, as 
Stewart calls himself. He has integrated his 
fantastic ability into his life rather than be 
dominated by racing. He has balanced his 
life. When someone tried to bait him into 
making an unfavorable comment about 
Stewart once, he said. "Stewart has chosen 
his life and I mine: they arc not the same be- 
cause we arc not the same person." I hope 
your readers will have a different impression 
of Jacky lekx than the Stewart and Manso 
article gives them. 

Wit ham H. Richardson Jr. 

Baltimore 

Sirs: 

The articles by Jackie Stewart and Peter 
Manso show ihat Stewart is not only one 
of the most articulate racing drivers around, 
but that he is a truly compassionate human 
being as well. His initiative in dealing with 
the deaths of Piers Courage and Jochen 
Rindl at a time when no one else wanted 
to get involved was highly commendable. 

In addition to his safety crusading and 
nice promoting, Stewart also manages to 
be the best driver in the world. He epit- 
omizes the true sporting professional. 

Michaii. BotHNE 

St. Paul 

WESTCHESTER'S OPEN 

Sirs: 

Shame on you! "But whoever heard of 
the W'estchcstcr County Open?" ("Genu- 
flection," ScoRtCARD, May I). 

Obviously a lot of guys. Would you be- 
lieve Willie Macfarlanc. Bobby Cruick- 
shank. Ben Hogan, Claude Harmon (six- 
limc vv inner >, George Me Lean, Mike Brady. 
Johnny Farrell, Paul Runyan. Tony Mane- 
ro. Mike Tiirncsa. Herman Barron. Bob 
Watson, Doug Ford and Terry Wilcox have 
all held the Westchester Open title at one 
time or another since 1919.’ 

Collectively these "unknowns" have won 
seven \J.S. Opens, four Masters, five Na- 
tional PGAs, one British Open and. I’ll 
wager, just about everything except the 
Women's Open. What's more, five are mem- 
bers of golf's Hall of Fame. 

Suffice it to say the Westchester County 
Open is one of the nation's oldest district 
gol^championships. staged in the golfingcst 
county in the country : the cradle, the birth- 
place of golf in America. 

Gv'ttMi Crmari 
E xecutive Sports Editor 
Westchester Rockland 
Newspapers, Inc. 

White Plains. N.Y. 


Address editorial mail to Timi & Lui Bldg.. 
Rockefeller Center. New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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Strings 


{ SPECIFY VANTAGE* PROFECTED* 
NYLON RACKET STRINGS 
Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Ashaway, Rhode Island 02804 


GRANGE 

ADDRESS 


Ei 


If you're moving, please let us kne 
four weeks 

before changing your address. 


Mail to: NPOKI S ll.l.l STR M EI) 
54 1 North I airl anks < ourl 
Chicago. Illinois 6061 1 

Name 

Street 

City 

State Zip Code 


Ic sure to attach your address label when 
writing on other mailers concerning your sub- 
cripiion-billing. adjustment, complaint, etc. 


To order SI check box: new _ renewal 

Subscription price in ihc United Stales, 
Canada, Puerto Rico, and ihc Caribbean 
Is ands SI 2.00 a year. Military personnel 
anywhere in ihc world S8.50 a year; all 
others SI 6.00 a year. 



Break out the Gilbeys Gin, boys, 
and keep your martinis dry! 


DISTILLED LONDON DRV CIN. 90 PROOF. 100X GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. W. A A. GILBEY. LTD.. DISTR. BV NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO., N.Y.C. 




•ft,. 


Only NATURAL MENTHOL. 

not the artificial kindThat’s what gives Salem 
a taste thatk never harsh or hot. ^ 

Thatk why Salem tastes 
Springtime fresh. 


19 mg/'iar". 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report AUG. 71 


